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THE HAWTHORN. 


AYE, it is well-nigh overed ; 
An’ I’se none so loth to go, 
One can’t make much of fourscore year, 
Though one tantle ’em never so! 
T’se pretty nigh tired out, I say, 
Of the wakesome night, an’ the weary day ; 
The tide is ebbing in the bay, 
I shall scarcely wait its flow. 


Didst hear how the surf wer’ calling, 
This morning down on t’ scar? 
Just as I strove to lift my head, 
To watch ’em over t’ bar; 
An’ I’se not bid our Jim good-bye ; 
An’ he comes too late to see me die, 
Bid him keep the coble trim an’ dry, 
Nor drive her over far ; 


She’s stiff in a head wind, tell him, 
An’ he’s venturesome, I doubt ; 
Let’s see, it’s May Day, isn’t it, 
An’ hawthorn will be about, 
Hanging like snowflakes o’er the grass ; 
Will't take a walk in the woods, my lass, 
An’ gather a bit on ’t as thou pass, 
Afore they lay me out ? 


I reckon thou oft hast wondered, 
I thowt so much on Jim? 
An’ gave him boat, an’ gear, an’ all, 
Though I’se naught akin to him? 
Thou hast a better right, maybe ; 
Well, well, he’ll mak’ it up to thee ; 
Aye, lass, old eyes can ofens see, 
For all they’re waxing dim, 


An’ it wer’ none my Sally — 
She wer’ a good wife an’ all — 
Who went wi’ us, seeking hawthorn, 
Up by the waterfall ; ~ 
Lord ! it is sixty long year back, 
What sets one’s mind on the queer old track? 
Shall I know him up in t’ sky — our Jack ? 
Hark ! how the breakers call ! 


Poor Jack! he went afore me, 
For all he won her away, 
The lass we plucked the hawthorn for, 
That bonnie summer’s day ; 
She wore his branch an’ flung mine down, 
As we crossed the beck an’ neared the town, 
An’ I turned away with a sigh an’ a frown; 
I feel it, yet, I say. 


Poor Jack ! he wer’ none so steady, 
For all he loved her true ; 
I’se ofens thowt as our Mary, 
Had summat i’ life to rue ; 
But there — she lies by him still enow, 
I put ’em a headstone, up on t’ brow ; 
Keep the spot pleasant, Jim an’ thou, 
As he’s good right to do. 





For I’se loved her grandson dearly, 
As thou, my own bairn’s child, 
Sin’ ever with eyes just like to hers, 
He looked i’ my face an’ smiled, 
The day she took my hand, an’ said, 
“ See thee — my poor fond lass is dead, 
Wi’ the raffling lad she wer’ bound to wed; 
But thou wert allis mild, 


“For aught I asked thee —thou'lt be good, 
To the lost little lad? 
For I’se ganging after Jack,” she says, 
“ An’ a heavy time I’se had.” 
An’ I took the bairn an’ sate by her side, 
An’ hearkened the falling of the tide, 
An’ at its parting sob she died, 
Her glazing eyes looked glad, 


I’d like a bit of hawthorn, 
Put ’neath the coffin lid; 
When I’se gone where we’ll be satisfied, 
Where never a thought is hid; 
Where we ha’ done wi’ the fret an’ care, 
That vex us as through t’ world we fare ; 
An’ if my Sally wer’ standing there, 
I reckon she’d none forbid, 


For all comes right i’ heaven, 
Where love has never a thorn; 
An’ I’se done my best for all on you, 
Sin’ thy father, my lass, wer born. 
How it calls an’ calls through the fading light ; 
Look out if the coble has hove i’ sight ; 
I’d fain that Jim should watch me to-night — 
I'll be gone afore the morn. 
All The Year Round. 


A BIRTHDAY. 
1884. 


Your birthday, dear —a year ago 

The world with Maytide joy was glad ; 
I heard you whisper, as you stood 
In the green shadow of the wood, 

“Can any heart to-day be sad?” 


A year ago I brought you flowers, 

Long sprays of hawthorn, pink and white; 
But now those flowers are dry and dead, 
And you may pass with noiseless tread 

O’er fields with fairer blossoms bright. 


A year ago I wished you joy, 

That all things good the year might bring ; 
But, ere the time rolled round again, 
Came first the Angel Herald Pain, 

And then, a summons from the King. 


A year ago! A year ago 

I clasped your hands and kissed your brow; 
Now you have journeyed far away ; 
Beyond our earthly night and day — 

The angels keep your birthday now. 

Argosy. FLORENCE TYLEE. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME. 
A CAUSERIE. 
BY THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


I HOPE it may be understood from this 
selection of a French title for an English 
essay that the essayist makes no preten- 
sion to be regarded as an authority upon 
style, since he thus acknowledges that on 
that subject his own language fails him at 
the outset. Words are as easily ex- 
changed as coins; but, like coins, they 
bear a national stamp, and generally lose 
some fraction of their value in the course 
of the exchange. Twenty pieces of silver 
may be equivalent to one piece of gold, 
but they are not the same thing; and, 
rather than dissipate the individuality of 
an original saying by divesting it of its 
original form, I am content to leave un- 
translated the definition of style which 1 
have borrowed from Buffon only as a 
text for some desultory observations on 
the truth it asserts and illustrates — that 
style is untranslatable. 

Free thought is regarded as a precious 
boon, even by those who are incapable of 
thinking. But the freest thinker cannot 
emancipate thought from the restrictions 
of language ; and, in the pursuit of its fal- 
lacious freedom, thought stumbles at 
every turn, like a blind man, against bar- 
riers unperceived by it till they have hin- 
dered its way or forcibly altered its direc- 
tion. What then becomes of its freedom? 
As soon as it has felt these barriers its 
self-confidence deserts it, and it moves 
between them with awkward gait and hesi- 
tating step. The soaring spirit of Faust 
aspired to be a ruler of spirits; yet his 
mind faltered and fell into confusion at 
the first sentence, when he tried to trans- 
late the Fourth Gospel into his own lan- 
guage. The ideal world, no doubt, is 
unconfined by geographical boundaries, 
and to thought no sentinel cries “ Who 
goes there?” but ideas cannot go about 
naked. When long settled in a foreign 
country they sometimes adopt its fashions 
of speech, but on the whole they are tena- 
cious of their national costume, which is 
certainly the one that best becomes them. 
Generally, therefore, they carry with them, 
wherever they go, the whole of their ap- 





parel; for ideas are privileged travellers 
whose equipage pays no toll at any cus- 
tom-house, and in their service many a 
contraband word has safely crossed the 
most vigilantly guarded frontiers. Thus, 
the dissolute German /ansquenet has for 
centuries been a naturalized Frenchman, 
and the French caforal a trusty German 
soldier. Even when the two nations quar- 
relled with each other, their hostile camps 
gave reciprocal hospitality to emigrants of 
this sort. Throughout the last Franco- 
German war, Teutonic havresacs were 
carried upon Gallic backs; the French 
veguemestre occasionally shot his Ger- 
man cousin, the Wachmeister ; the French 
word marche set German regiments in 
movement, and the German word alte 
was obeyed by French troops who re- 
ceive it as a command from the lips of 
their own officers. 

Ezea rrepoevta ! What wonder that words 
have been called winged? For they flit 
from land to land, and build their nests 
now here, now there, yet everywhere make 
themselves at home in spite of their for- 
eign feathers. The swallow is not an 
English bird; there is no English bird 
that resembles him; and yet not one of 
our English birds is more at home in En- 
gland. We do not treat him as an alien, 
not even as a distinguished guest, but as 
a countryman of our own who bappens to 
be fond of travel. In the same way we 
treat, without reference to its national 
origin, any foreign word that has long 
frequented our language. But with the 
individual origin of universal sayings the 
case is rather different, because it is 
mainly to their individual character that 
such sayings owe their universal currency. 
What we relish in them is not so much 
their veracity, which is general, as their 
expression of a certain personal quality 
which is particular ; a quality which ren- 
ders their veracity more startling, or more 
persuasive, than it would otherwise be, 
and without which many of these sayings 
would probably be platitudes. The world, 
therefore, is interested in the authenticity 
of any saying that embodies a common 
truth in an uncommon form; for truth 
itself stands in need of attestation. We 
only receive a truth without mistrust when 
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it is offered us by some one whose char- 
acter already commands our confidence; 
and were a multitude of rogues to assure 
us that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, we should not believe it on their 
testimony. Such a saying as L’état c'est 
moi derives its chief significance from our 
knowledge that it is the saying of Louis 
Quatorze, who, when he said it, was ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to know what he 
was saying. And so was Buffon when he 
said, Le style cest Thomme; a saying in- 
vested with a special personal authority 
by the personal dignity which specially 
characterizes the style of its author. Its 
original form, therefore, should not be lost 
sight of, although it is not precisely in 
that form that it has become proverbial. 
Buffon was not only a great naturalist, 
he was also a great writer; and this cele- 
brated sentence belongs to the address 
which, in both capacities, he delivered to 
the French Academy on the occasion of 
its reception of him. He was speaking 
about books, and his argument was that 
those which are well written are the only 
ones it is worth while to preserve in the 
interest of posterity. For there is a com- 
mon care of common property, and all 
communicable knowledge becomes com- 
mon property as soon as it has been com- 
municated ; so that, if the matter of a book 
be useful to the world, its preservation is 
ensured by the world’s use of it, even 
though the book itself may perish; but 
there can be no such common property in 
the manner of a book, which belongs only 
to its author. “ Facts and inventions,” 
said Buffon, “can be appropriated and 
utilized by others, but style is the man 
himself, Le style cest [homme méme.” 
Regarded as a definition, the saying is 
not quite accurate. What definition is? 
“ All transitory things are similes,” sings 
the Chorus Mysticus in “Faust,” and 
“all phenomena,” saith philosophy, “are 
forms.” To us transitory beings, who 
live in a world of phenomena, absolute 
truth is so inaccessible that even absolute 
authority must make shift to do without 
it. But this is at least one of those happy 
sayings which, instead of rudely flinging 
in our faces the little particle of truth that 
gives them impetus, touch us therewith 








caressingly at a nicely calculated tangent? 
as one billiard ball adroitly struck by a 
skilful player touches another so as to 
make the second ball unresistingly co-op- 
erate with the player’s intention as it fol- 
lows the inclination imparted to it by the 
first. 

What a man’s physiognomy is to the 
man, an author’s style is to the author, 
It is that part of him which regulates his 
intercourse with others, and whereby he 
is best known to those he addresses, 
But the whole man it can hardly be. For 
in his style, and by means of his style, an 
author decently conceals what it does not 
suit him to display. We do not say, 
“ The dress-coat is the man,” although we 
know that the cut of the coat is determined 
by the figure of its wearer, and from his 
way of wearing it we draw conclusions, 
Such conclusions, moreover, are particu- 
larly just when they apply to an intellec- 
tual individuality whose literary clothing 
is a gift of nature which may perhaps be 
improved, but cannot be produced, by art. 

There is, however, an important dis- 
tinction to be observed between the style 
of a writer, which is always individual, 
and the manner of writing, which is some- 
times common to a school, a system, or 
a literary association. Literature nowa- 
days produces many groups of good writ- 
ers who co-operate, in a common circle of 
ideas, round a common literary centre; as 
in the case of reviews or journals devoted 
to the propagation of particular opinions 
or the promotion of particular intellectual 
tendencies. Such periodicals have a cu- 
rious collective individuality of their own, 
which imparts to the productions of their 
several writers a certain manner more or 
less common to the whole group. These 
writers do not lose their own individuality, 
which we often detect without difficulty 
under the anonymous veil that impartially 
covers them all; but they acquire, in addi- 
tion to it, the manner of the school that 
unites them, and write as members of the 
same family talk — not all exactly alike, 
but all with a more or less noticeable 
family likeness. Bertin the elder (of the 
Fournal des Debats) and Beloz (of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes) were remarkable 
instances of men who have in their way 
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* exercised a powerful influence upon lit- 
erature and opinion without being writers 
themselves ; for though neither of them, 
I believe, ever contributed a line to his 
own organ, each of them not only grouped 
around him some of the ablest writers in 
France, but also guided the pens of those 
writers with an undisputed and unerring 
dictatorship. In literary organizations of 
this kind we generally find a certain uni- 
form measure of expression, which a 
clever editor adjusts with great nicety 
from careful study, or instinctive knowl- 
edge, of the particular public whose wants 
and humors keep his oracle in request. 

“Never say die,” croaked Grip, the 
raven of Barnaby Rudge, in the church- 
yard; as if he thought it indelicate to 
speak of dying in presence of the dead. 
And from the same point of view, I 
suppose, *I] ne faut jamais dire haissa- 
ble,” said M. Beloz to a friend of mire, 
who had used that objectionably sincere 
expression in his first contribution to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. The great edi- 
tor was right. “Hateful” is a word 
which cannot be too carefully avoided by 
those who venture to address the public; 
for every public is a despot, and every 
despotism is hateful. One should not 
speak of hemp in the hangman’s presence. 
“On ne peut guére parler aux tyrans 
qu’en paraboles,” says Voltaire, and he 
characteristically adds, “ encore ce détour 
est-i] dangéreux.” Truth, like dynamite 
and other explosive and _ destructive 
forces, is not to be employed without spe- 
cial precautions. An old French poet has 
sung — 


Verité est la massue 
Qui tout le monde occit et tue. 


And this is a truth about truth which, be- 
ing a fabulist, I think I may safely em- 
ploy in the form of a fable. Fable is 
generally the safest form of truth, and, as 
an additional “special precaution,” my 
fable shall be in verse, 


EST MODUS IN REBUS, 
Once, in a state of old renown 
Where freedom had been overthrown, 
An honest patriotic youth, 
Who worship’d liberty and truth, 
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Indignant at the upstart power 

Of the dictator of the hour, 

Stood forth upou the public place 

To beard the tyrant to his face. 

But “ Hold!” exclaim’d in wise alarm 

A friend who seized his lifted arm. 

“ What is thy weapon?” “ Truth,” he said. 
The friend that stopp’d him shook his head ; 
“Rash boy, beware of Truth, whose course, 
Like that of an unmaster’d horse, 

Distresses every soul it meets 

Along the panic-stricken streets. 

Unloose her, and each frighten’d slave 
(Who dreads her worse than yonder knave) 
Will need no nod from his dictator 

To fall on her emancipator.” 


“ What,” cried the brave young citizen, 
“ And would’st thou leave unpunish'd then 
The enslaver of our country?” ‘ Nay,” 
His friend replied, “a better way 

To make a tyrant wince I know, 

And thou shalt witness every blow 

I deal him. Leave the wretch to me.” 
Then from a neighboring temple he 

A golden censer fetch’d, and smiled 

As in its glowing cup he piled 

The costly powder’d perfumes, whence 
Rich streams of rolling frankincense 
Around its fragrant furnace swarm’d, 
With this insidious weapon arm’d, 

He stole among the shouting crowd 

Of sycophants who throng’d and bow’d 
About the throne; where, like a god 
Engirt with golden clouds, whose nod 
Thrills waiting worlds, the despot stoop’d 
Above the slaves that round him troop’d, 
Smiling approval of their praise, 


That traitor, with admiring gaze 
Fix’t on his destin’d victim, clung 
Close to the royal chair, and swung 
His censer with a sly address 

That simulated awkwardness, 

For, at each swing, the spice-pot hit 
(So furiously he flourish’d it) 

The august incumbent of the throne 
Its incense circled. Bone by bone 
The poor usurper’s shrinking frame 
Was bruised, as fast that censer came 
In contact with its suffering skin ; 
Here grazed an arm, and there a shin, 
Now struck the tibia, now the knee ; 
Wherever mortal clay may be 

Most sensitive to pain, in short, 

That clumsy pot, as if in sport, 

Hit hard and hot. And all the while 
The acolyte, with crafty smile 

And flattering voice, in turn bestows 
Praises on praises, blows on blows, 
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The object of these strange caresses, 

Tho’ wincing from their warmth, represses 
As best he can, the ignoble pain 

Which, if reveal’d, might shame the strain 
Of adulation loud and Jong 

They still elicit from the throng ; 

Nay, even the hatred whose mask’d batteries 
Deal injuries disguised as flatteries 

The pride it bids its victim feel 

Attributes to excess of zeal. 

The sufferer, with convulsed grimace, 

On his tormentor’s smiling face 

Contrives to smile, tho’ wincing sore : 
And when the ceremony’s o’er 

The day’s account well balanced stands, 
One rubs his shins and one his hands, 


| this fly is but an insect, in its setting itis ° 


|a jewel.” Fascinated by the sparkle of 
| this simile, Madame de Girardin exclaims: 
|“ How true! and surely it cannot be wrong 
to replace an insect by a diamond.” 
| If style were a sort of dress, ladies 
| ought to be the best judges of it; yet, as 
we see, even in matters of dress de gusti- 
| bus non disputandum ; which seems to be 
|a polite way of saying that de gustibus 
— disputatum est. 1 have noticed 
the conflicting opinions of these two liter- 
jary ladies only because they happen to 
|occur to my recollection. It would be 
| easy to collect from.more celebrated writ- 





After all, we are not bound to give any | ers a multitude of equally conflicting opin- 
reason (which is fortunate, since we are/ions about style, but we should probably 


not always able to give any reason) why 


find them ail more or less concentrated 


we like one man and dislike another. So! upon some point not quite at the centre 


that, if style be the man himself, merits 


of style must to some extent be matters | 


of taste, about which we say there is no 
disputing; not at all because they are 
indisputable, but merely because in such 
matters every one is suz generis, and an 
Esquimau is under no obligation to relish 
Oranges better than cod-liver oil. Here 
is the tangent at which we feel the touch 
of truth in Buffon’s saying. For style is 
not an artificial garment which thought 
can put on and off at pleasure. And 
if Buffon’s definition of it goes a little 
too far, at least it does not fall short 
of the truth, like so many other defini- 
tions. 

Lady Blessington, who passed her life 
in appreciative intercourse with eminent 
writers, has observed in the “ Desultory 
Thoughts and Reflections” with which 
that intercourse inspired her, that to set 
an author’s style above his thoughts is 
like praising a woman’s dress more than 
her beauty; style being, like dress, a 
secondary matter which should not di- 
vert attention from what it is only meant 
to adorn. But to this observation of 
Lady Blessington’s another, and more 
gifted, authoress objects. ‘For atten- 
tion,” writes the poetess Delphine Gay 
(Madame de Girardin) in one of her letters 
from Paris, “is not diverted from the 
beauty of a work by that which enhances 
its beauty.” And in support of her opin- 
ion she describes a conversation between 
herself and Victor Hugo on the subject of 
style. The poet had taken from her toilet 
table an ornamental pin surmounted by a 
jewel, which he continued to examine 
while they were talking. The jewel rep- 
resented a fly, set in gold, and, “ Here,” 
he said, “ you see what style is. In itself 


of the matter. Buffon’s remains the best, 
and well deserves its popularity in spite 
| of some cases which seem to contradict 
|it. My own acquaintance with M. Ville- 
main, though slight, was quite enough to 
convince me that in his case there was no 
ground whatever for Heine’s spitefully 
clever remark that Buffon’s definition of 
style must needs be wrong because Ville- 
main’s style is refined and graceful. But 
take the case of Rousseau. Every one 
admits that he has a beautiful style, but 
who can assert that he had a beautiful 
individuality? A man of graceful mind 
and manners is not always a graceful 
writer, and the vigor of a writer’s style is 
sometimes out of all proportion to the 
strength of his character. If the style 
be the man himself, how are we to explain 
these seeming contrasts between them? 
The explanation lies, I think, in the fact 
that men are not simple but compound 
beings. A writer’s style is that expres- 
sion of his individuality which is best 
known to us, and which is always the 
same. But, if our knowledge of the man’s 
whole nature were equal to our knowledge 
of his style, we should probably find, in 
those cases where the man seems to be 
| at variance with his style, that he is also 
at variance with himself. 

This sounds paradoxical. But the fact 
is, style has atwofold nature which it is 
difficult to understand and very difficult to 
describe. Subject to rules, and yet free; 
transcending the conditions on which 
nevertheless it depends, — style is an art, 
as language is a science: and, in a cer- 
tain sense, both are one, though they are 
not the same. Thoughtis exacting. From 
the latter it requires accuracy, and from 
the former beauty. 
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To follow thought, and to follow it 
faithfully in all its expeditions, is the 
function of language. And thought is a 
bold explorer, a rapid and adventurous 
traveller, whose ways are as wild as the 
wind and as wanton as a will o’ the wisp. 
Often the path of thought is rough hewn 
through the solid rock, often it quakes 
and shivers across a quicksand, and some- 
times there is no path at all. From prec- 
ipice to precipice, over cloudy summits, 
into bottomless abysses, along boundless 
deserts, or through impenetrable jungles, 
climbing, leaping, plodding, scrambling, 
wherever thought leads language must 
follow. And as new ideas spring up by 
the way, and insist upon joining the ad- 
venture, for each idea, even in statu nas- 
centi, language must be ready with a 
word: just the word that is wanted, and 
no other. Yet when language has done 
what it can (unfortunately it sometimes 
does more), when it has extricated incipi- 
ent ideas from their misty mental environ- 
ment, and constructed sentences wherein 
thought can recognize accurate reflections 
of its own image — still the restless think- 
ing power is unsatisfied. The body of 
thought is there, complete in all its limbs, 
and provided with organs suitable to all 
its functions. But the faultless frame 
remains frigid and rigid: form without 
soul, a body still lacking the breath of 
life. Those eyes were not only made to 
see, they were also meant to look. But 
where are the glances which should ac- 
centuate what the lips have to say? Nor 
are the lips for speech only, but for sighs 
also, and smiles, more expressive than 
speech. 

One thought differs from another. But, 
be it cheerful or morose, grand or grace- 
ful, stern or tender, tragic or comic, each 
thought is, in its relation to language, just 
the same as any other; for all have a 
common right to require from language 
their adequate expression. Grammar is 
not cheerful (every schoolboy knows that), 
nor is it grand or graceful. It is only 
accurate —anddull. What language can- 
not do for thought must be done for it by 
style; and yet without language style can 
donothing. A grammar perfectly correct, 
and a vocabulary perfectly pure, do not 
suffice to constitute a beautiful style; but, 
for all that, there can be no beauty of style 
without accuracy of language. For style 
is not an instrument outwardly applied to 
language for its embellishment. It is the 
inner spirit of all written and spoken mat- 
ter; the individualizing life that trans- 





forms mechanism into organism, breathes 
out of it at every pore, and diffuses 
throughout all its movements a pervading 
personal quality. The nature of this per- 
sonal quality is, however, undefinable, be- 
cause itis indefinite. The sources of it 
do not lie upon the surface. They are 
not to be found in the choice of words or 
the structure of sentences. The effects 
are atmospheric. Perhaps we should not 
be far wrong if we called it sentiment. 
Where there is an absence of style there 
is an absence of charm; and if a writer 
has no style, it is not as a writer that he 
specially concerns us, though what he 
writes may be of great value. But neither 
are grace, dignity, and beauty essential to 
the nature of style. They are only the 
attributes of a good style; and when we 
say of a writer that he has a bad style, we 
do not mean that he has no style at all. 
There is only one quality essential to the 
nature of style, and that is individuality. 
The presence of this quality sometimes 
makes ruggedness pleasing, and the ab- 
sence of it always leaves symmetry in- 
sipid. 

An original writer cannot alter the lan- 
guage he employs; for it does not belong 
to him alone. He must use it as it is: 
and it is for him what it is for others —a 
property belonging no less to the ear that 
hears than to the mouth that speaks. Be- 
tween these joint proprietors of language 
grammar has established a modus vivendi 
by bringing the requirements of each into 
subjection toa common rule. But where 
does grammar end and style begin? How 
is the author or the orator to find out the 
precise limits within which his own indi- 
viduality is legitimately free? Impossible 
to say! For there can be no boundaries 
where there is no separation. He must 
feel himself free even whilst he knows 
that he is under restriction, and in the 
exercise of his freedom he must still ob- 
serve the laws that distinguish liberty 
from license. These are the inexorable 
conditions ofallart. They leave the artist 
free in his relation to his own nature, but 
restrict him in his relation to the nature 
of his materials, They are also the con- 
ditions of style. 

Language and style are like two streams 
which not only follow the same course, 
but flow between the same banks; and 
our perceptions are so constituted that 
we can nevertheless distinguish, without 
dividing, them by the different impres- 
sions we obtain fromeach. But there our 
means of investigation stop short. Sev- 
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eral currents of color flow together in a 
single ray of white light. Thus united, 
they are undistinguishable: but, dissev- 
ered by the interposition of a prism, each 
continues its journey along a separate 
path, and at a different pace, to the com- 
mon goal where they all find places of 
their own in the sevenfold circle of the 
rainbow. We have a science of language 
which is purely metaphysical; but I have 
sometimes amused myself by imagining 
the possibility of a choad science of 
language, a science as experimental as 
optics, and pursued by the same methods. 
If we possessed such a science, its pris- 
matic analysis of speech would perhaps 
enable us to examine much closer into the 
innermost workshop of thought ; and many 
things might then be clear to our knowl- 
edge which now only stimnlate our wonder 
by the mystery that intervenes between 
the cause and the effect of them. As, for 
instance, in the composition of light there 
are substances which by their effects we 
recognize as chemical, and distinguish as 
such from others that produce heat or 
color, so perhaps we might then be able 
to detect, in the analyzed texture of any 
written or spoken matter, the spiritual 
source of those peculiar vibrations that so 
powerfully affect usin certain words, of 
which we say that they thrill from heart 
to heart. Perhaps, too, we should then 
be better able to explain what we mean 
when we speak of genius; and only fancy 
the rapture of the first discoverer whose 
chance it might be to find in the speech- 
spectrum appearances corresponding to 
those Fraunhofer lines that indicate upon 
the color spectrum the elements of matter 
in the light-springs of the sun —appear- 
ances enabling him to trace back to their 
sources in the life-springs of the soul, 
spiritual elements which reflect them- 
selves in speech! 

Style is pervaded by the presence of 
such elements ; but unfortunately we lose 
all trace of them the moment we attempt 
to experiment upon language, as we ex- 
periment on light, by passing it through a 
refracting medium. Let any one try to 
translate some foreign work, whether of 
verse or prose, into his own language. 
He will find it comparatively easy to 
transfer the thoughts of its author with 
tolerable fidelity from one language to 
another, but almost impossible to trans- 
mit the author’s style; for upon the style 
his own individuality acts as a refract- 
ing medium. A bad style suffers less 
than a good one, and occasionally it even 


gains something from translation. Kant’s 
“Critik der reinen Vernunft” is more 
readable in French than in German, be- 
cause the genius of the French language 
obliges the translator to break up the 
sprawling German sentences and reset 
their component parts in a form less intri- 
cate and more attractive. If some of the 
subtler particles of the author’s meaning 
evaporate in the process, the loss of them 
is at least compensated by the clarification 
of what remains. But try to translate any 
one of Goethe’s lyrics into French, nay 
even into English, and the whole poem 
evaporates. Our own language is more 
capable than the French of reproducing 
the sound, which is often essential tothe 
sentiment, of German poetry; and yet, 
although many have tried, no one has suc- 
ceeded in translating the simplest verses 
of Heinrich Heine into graceful, or even 
idiomatic, English. Of all kinds of writ- 
ing, lyric poetry is indeed the most un- 
translatable, because no other kind of 
writing so entirely depends upon style for 
its effect. If style be the man himself, 
then the style of a lyric poem is the poem 
itself, for the poemis the man. The epic 
and dramatic poets are the historians of 
the human heart, but the lyric poet is 
the biographer of his own heart; and his 
song is all style because it is all individ- 
uality. 

The English and German have more 
affinity than any other two languages; 
and, of all English poets, Shakespeare 
and Byron are the two upon whose works 
the most capable German translators have 
bestowed the greatest pains. The result 
not only illustrates the untranslatable na- 
ture of style, but also throws some light 
upon the cause of it. In reading any 
good German translation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, you almost hear the sound of the 
original words. Macbeth, Hamlet, lago, 
Lear, Juliet, Perdita, Imogen, speak to us 
in German as they speak to us in English. 
Falstaff loses nothing of his humor, nor 
Hotspur of his fiery spirit; in a word, the 
German translations of Shakespeare are 
thoroughly Shakespearian. But even the 
best German translations of Byron’s 
poems (like the best English translations 
of Heine’s poems) convey to us no ade- 
quate idea of the poet’s style, and to any 
one familiar with the original text they 
are painful reading. Byron’s irrepres- 
sible personality saturates every other 
quality of his genius, and monopolizes 
the whole expression of it; whereas in 
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enius the personality of the man himself 
is so latent as to be scarcely perceptible. 
In this respect his productions bear no 
resemblance to those of the artist who im- 
parts to bronze or marble ideal forms 
created by his own fancy; but may rather 
be compared to the humbler work of a 
diamond-cutter, whose art is only instru- 
mental to nature, and who does not invent, 
but merely sets free, the many-colored 
radiance of nature’s own productions. 
Manfred, Childe Harold, Don Juan, Lara, 
and the other Byronic personages, all 
have the same individuality, and it is the 
individuality of the poethimself. Reckon 
them up arithmetically, and the sum total 
is Lord Byron. But the sum of Shake- 
speare’s characters is mankind, and its 
separate factors are the individualities of 
men. Bufion’s definition of style there- 
fore exactly fits the later poet, but is quite 
unapplicable to the earlier one. 

We must not, however, stretch this 
parallel toofar. If Shakespeare’s person- 
ality is unapparent in the productions of 
his genius, it is not because he is deficient 
in style, but because he is independent of 
it. Like the prince who said that he had 
done with fear as soon as he was fright- 
ened, Shakespeare is no longer himself 
as soon as he is entirely Shakespeare. 

When Marcellus cries from the battle- 
ments of Elsinore, “ What, is Horatio 
there?” Shakespeare makes the scholar 
from Wittenberg reply, “A _ piece of 
him.” Those words are characteristic of 
their author, whose philosophizing indi- 
viduality we recognize in his way of de- 
scribing an individual. This dearly loved 
self (a miserable little prison which we 
cherish as the most precious of our pos- 
sessions, making it the object of al] care 
though it is the cause of all our suffering) 
does not so much belong to us as we to 
it, nor is it ever completely at our service. 
How small a part of it can we bring to 
bear even upon these situations of life in 
which all our selfishness is most busily 
engaged! Whois wholly and solely him- 
self at any moment, or in any matter? 
How many parts and parcels of ourselves 
can we truly call our own? How many 
are the property of others? How many 
are merged, far beyond our reach, in that 
infinite flux of phenomena of which we 
ourselves are but fleeting phases? And 
yet we cannot extricate ourselves from 
the possession of what we so little pos- 
sess; and the tyranny of our infinites- 
imal identity pursues us over the whole 
field of consciousness, as that of the no 


less infinitesimal present clings to us 
along the whole course of time. 

Schopenhauer attributes to genius 
(which he identifies with a state of pure 
perception unencumbered by any sense of 
individuality) the exclusive power to set 
us free now and then from this bondage, 
by making us one with the universe from 
which we are isolated by it. “ The deliv- 
erance of knowledge,” he says, “ from the 
service of the will, the forgetting of self 
as an individual, lifts us into a world from 
which everything is absent that influenced 
our will and moved us so violently through 
it. Happiness and unhappiness have dis- 
appeared ; we are no longer individual ; 
the individual is forgotten; we are only 
that one eye of the world which looks out 
from all knowing creatures, and ail dif- 
ference of individuality so entirely disap- 
pears that it is all the same whether the 
perceiving eye belongs toa mighty king 
or toa wretched begyar; for neither joy 
nor complaining can pass that boundary 
with us. So near us lies a sphere in 
which we escape from all our misery.” 
But then, he adds, “ as soon as any single 
relation to our will (that is to our own per- 
sonality) even of these objects of our pure 
contemplation comes again into conscious- 
ness, the magic is at an end. We fall 
back into the knowledge that is governed 
by the principle of sufficient reason; we 
no longer know the idea but the particular 
thing, the link of a chain to which we also 
belong, and we are again abandoned to all 
our woe.” “Most men,” he continues, 
“remain almost always at this standpoint, 
because they entirely lack objectivity, z.e. 
genius. Therefore they have no pleasure 
in being alone with nature; they need 
company, or at least a book. For their 
knowledge remains subject to their will; 
they seek therefore in objects only some 
relation to their will, and whenever they 
see anything that has no such relation, 
there sounds within them, like a ground 
bass in music, the constant inconsolable 
cry, ‘It is of no use to me!’” 

But after dilating on “the blessedness 
of a state of pure willess perception” 
(that is of consciousness freed from in- 
dividuality) Schopenhauer mournfully ex- 
claims, **Who has the strength to con- 
tinue long in it?” Well, I think we may 
be certain that to Shakespeare at least 
such strength was given. And hence the 
perfect impartiality with which he inter- 
ests himself and us in each of his charac- 
_ ters. The wise, the foolish, the good, the 
| evil, the victorious, and the defeated, all 
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of them are the same to him, for not one 
of them has any personal relation to him- 
self; and in that state of pure perception 
“it is all the same whether the perceiving 
eye belongs to a mighty king or to a mis- 
erable beggar.” Hence, too, I think, the 
peculiar nature of the esthetic pleasure 
we derive from the Shakespearian drama. 
It affects us like a remembrance of past 
events and distant scenes, in which we 
ourselves have once taken an active part, 
but to which we have no longer any 
active personal relation; so that when 
we contemplate them through the me- 
dium of memory, it is with a feeling that 
approaches to pleasure in the exact pro- 
portion of its distance from the pain 
of subjective sensation. In the same 
way Shakespeare presents to us our own 
passions and their penalties, our wills 
and humors, joys and sorrows, triumphs 
and defeats, in a form that enables us to 
see what we are without the pain of too 
acutely feeling what we see. What gives 
a certain air of kinship to all the persons 
of the Shakespearian drama is not the 
individuality of the poet, but “the touch 
of nature which makes the whole world 
kin.” For the Shakespearian drama is, 
indeed, a sort of epitome of that other 
stupendous drama of which we are our- 
selves the authors, actors, and specta- 
tors. What does it all mean? How has 
it come about? And what is tocome out 
of it? These are questions which will 
never cease to haunt us; and, if it be im- 
possible to answer them, it is no less 
impossible to suppress the desire to ask 
them. Lut after all, the only question 
that personally concerns any one is, 
“What is his own relation to the whole?” 
And that is a question which every one 
must answer for himself. Most of us 
know what parts we have to play, and 
many of us know how to play them, al- 
tough not one of us knows why he must 
play any part at all. 

Whatever the matter in hand, or the 
subject under discussion, Cato invariably 
came to the conclusion that Carthage was 
to be destroyed. Without being Catos, 
we all have our own c@elerum censeo,; and 
the first and last word ot every man’s life 





is MAN. So, too, let the first word be also 
the last of this rambling ceuserie; which 
has led me round in a circle, by tempting 
me to consider nature as the original | 
thought, and all creation as the original | 
language. For,if 1 am asked tocomplete | 
the analogy by saying what is the original | 
style, 1 can only end as I began, 

Le style est L. HOMME, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MAGDA’S COW. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WEDDING CEREMONIES. 


* Eh nun heirathen wir eben 
Das iibrige wird sich geben.” 
Goerue. 

No; Magda had no lover as yet, as 
Filip had remarked, so there was nothing 
to prevent her from becoming his wife. 
It is true she had liked to laugh and joke 
with the handsome Danelo, and at the 
village merry-makings he had been her 
most constant partner; but no one, not 
even Magda herself, had taken these at- 
tentions to mean anything serious —in 
fact, nothing serious could be meant by a 
a lad who had not a penny of his own in 
the world. Living from hand to mouth, 
he earned his bread, ina careless Jazy fash- 
ion, taking service wherever chance di- 
rected, now with one master, now with 
another, never long in one place. Often 
chastised by the men and turned out of 
doors for indolence and inexactitude, he 
was almost as frequently begged back into 
favor by the women. It was only the 
very oldest and sourest of the fair sex 
who failed to be won by the half-childish, 
half-impudent grace of ithe fair-haired 
youth, whose blue eyes had such a danc- 
ing light in them, whose smile was so 
irresistible. He was the handsomest lad 
in the village, as Magda was the bonniest 
lass, and if he singled her out in prefer- 
ence to the other maidens, it was but the 
mutual attraction of two bright young be- 
ings who feel their fitness for each other. 
It was an innocent and natural coquetry 
that made each of them aware that the 
other’s beauty completed their own. 

Neither Madame Wolska nor Filip 
Buska had for a moment contemplated 
the possibility of a refusal on Magda’s 
part, nor did Magda herself contemplate 
refusing the honor thus unexpectedly 
thrust upon her. She was amazed, bewil- 
dered at this surprising turn of tate; but 
she would as little have thought of saying 
no, as would a beggar refuse a fortune 
which came in his way unawares, 

He was a peasant, and she was a peas- 
ant lass, yet for all that it was a very great 
marriage for Magda, for Filip was indis- 
putably the first man in the village, and 
she, as his wife, would enjoy a position to 
which she would never have thought of 
aspiring. He was sure to be chosen wot 
(village bailiff) before long, as everybody 
knew; for the present wo/t, old Gregory, 
had taken to drinking, and his memory 
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was beginning to fail. Filip was already 
the real wot in all but the name; it was 
to him that every one in the village came 
for advice and direction, and his opinions 
and decisions were accepted as matters of 
gospel. 

Nevertheless it would be untrue to say 
that joy and exultation were the only pre- 
vaiJing sentiments in Magda’s mind as 
she prepared to receive the bridesmen 
who had been delegated to make the formal 
application for her hand. 

Filip was so grave, so stern-looking, 
that she thought she would never be able 
to feel quite at her ease beside him. 
Magda had had ber dreams, like all other 
girls; and whenever she had seen in her 
visions the event which is so all-impor- 
tant to every woman, be she high or lowly 
born, there had always been thereto a 
prelude of soft glances and tender atten- 
tions, of presents offered and labor shared, 
of walks and dances together, all of which 
were missing from the reality which had 
so suddenly taken the place of the vision. 
Nothing remained here but a grave and 
melancholy man, who was asking her to 
come and look after his children and boil 
his potatoes. 

Nevertheless the prospect, such as it 
was, was one which many a village girl 
would envy ; and Magda herself was sen- 
sible enough to be ashamed of the latent 
feeling of disappointment of which she 
was not wholly able to divest herself, and 
she was quite ready to love her husband 
if he would only let her. 

So the bridesmen came, and the wédki 
was drunk, and a white cloth given over 
to them in token of assent, and a week 
later shining periwinkle garlands were 
twined to deck out the bride. 

Two days before her wedding day, 
Magda, returning from the village, met 
young Danelo on the road. She had not 
seen him since the event had been de- 
cided. 

“What news is this, pretty Magda?” 
he cried out. “So you are going to wear 
acap?” 

“Yes, by your leave,” she answered 
laughing. ‘“ Why should I not?” 

“Why, I thought you were going to 
wait for me?” he answered in the same 
tone. “Iam going to be a soldier. In 
three years 1 shall come back from the 
war with a sackful of gold.” 

“ More likely the sack will be as empty 
as your head,” jested Magda. 

“Who knows!” he said lightly. “ May- 
be you are right; but bid me farewell, 
Magda, and give me a kiss.” 





* Nonsense,” said Magda more serious- 
ly; “I am Filip’s bride.” 

“You will not? Then never mind; per- 
haps you will be kinder when I return, 
There are plenty girls in the village down 
there, ay, and wives too, who are not so 
prudish,” and he went away singing, — 


All the girls they tell me 
I’m a handsome lad ; 

If I look at Halka, 
Straightway Felka’s sad. 


If I dance with Hanna, 
Zosia hangs her head ; 

If I kiss Olenka, 
Kasza’s eyes are red, 


Wife I therefore cannot, 
Really cannot take, 

For you see so many 
Other hearts would break. 


The wedding day came, and all the mar- 
riage ceremonies were celebrated accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. The 
wedding guests assembled in front of the 
great house and sang, — 


Noble master ours, 
Noble master ours, 

You have many flowers 
Growing on your land, 
We a joyful band 

At your threshold stand ; 
We have come to pray, 
Do not say us nay — 
One of yonder flowers 
Give us to be ours, 


Noble lady fair, 

In your chamber there 
You have maidens rare ; 
Eyes like stars so bright, 
Skin like milk so white, 
Hair as black as night, 
We have come to pray, 
Do not say us nay — 
Yonder pretty maid 
Give us ere she fade, 


After the masters of the house have sig- 
nified their consent, and the bride has 
been led forward, the bridesmaids sing, — 


Hawthorn berries rosy red 

Crown Marysia’s bonny head ; 
Hawthorn blossoms bright and fair 
Bind a wreath to deck her hair, 


Then the bride, or one of the other girls 
in her place, sings, — 

Oh, my mother, tell me true, 

Will my eyes be always blue? 

Shall I always be as fair 

As the flowers in my hair? 


Will my lips be always red 

Like the berries on my head ? 
Like the flowers my skin as white, 
Will my eyes be always bright ? 
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Some one in the name of the parents 
gives the following answer: — 


Nay, my foolish daughter, nay, 
You are only fair to-day ; 

Once a wife and not a maid, 
Then your beauty soon will fade. 


Grey will turn your raven hair, 
Brown the skin that is so fair, 
Day by day and hour by hour, 
Like unto a faded flower. 


On hearing this, the young girl’s desire 
for matrimony appears to be somewhat 
cooled down, and she sings, — 


Parents dear, I pray, 
Send me not away ; 

Say the bridesmen no, 
Do not let me go. 

See my little foot 

In its leather boot, 
While the boots are new, 
Let me bide with you ; 
When the shoes are worn, 
And the soles are torn, 
Rent at heel and toe, 
Only then Pil go! 


The parents, however, do not close with 
this offer of their daughter, and are of 
opinion that she has lived with them quite 
long enough : — 


Nay, my daughter, nay, 
Here you cannot stay. 
Many boots you’ve worn, 
Many clothes you’ve torn: 
You must now be wed, 
And your daily bread 
Elsewhere you must find ; 
For your mother kind, 
And your father true, 
Have no more for you. 
Cut your raven hair — 

No more wreath you'll wear ; 
Call the holy priest ; 

Bake the wedding feast ; 
Sound the harp and lute — 
Flowers must turn to fruit, 


Towards the close of the ceremony the 
bride’s hair is cut to about the height of 
her shoulders, her wreath is taken off, and 
she is solemnly invested with the cap, 
which henceforward marks her as a ma- 
tron. This taking off of the wreath has 
given rise to countless songs and rhymes: 
one of these is as follows, and was sung 
at Magda’s wedding: — 

“Oh, why do you weep, my bonny lass, 

By the river Don to-day?” 

“T weep to-day for my golden wreath 

Which the water has swept away.” 


“Oh, do not weep more, my bonny lass, 
For I have a milk-white swan, 

And he will fetch back your golden wreath 
From out of the river Don,” 
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And the milk-white swan, he swam so fast, 
But the crown swam faster yet. 

“ My bonny gold wreath! my virgin wreath ! 
I weep for you, and I fret!” 


Then the milk-white swan he spread his wings, 
And flew through the air apace ; 

But the golden wreath he could not reach, 
And the swan, he lost the race, 


For though faster yet, and faster still 
Pursued it the flying swan ; 

The golden wreath, it sank down beneath 
The waves of the river Don! 


The maiden she stood by the water-side, 
And she loudly cried, “ Dear swan! 
Oh bring me back my bonny gold wreath 

From out of the river Don !” 


No wreath brought back the milk-white swan, 
For he could not find it more ; 

But a dainty cap of linen fine 
In his beak aloft he bore. 


“ Your wreath it is lost, my bonny lass, 
But ’tis useless to repine ; 

So dry your sweet eyes, and deck your head 
With this cap of linen fine.” 


The linen cap it was gently placed 
Her jetty curls upon, 

But over the maiden’s golden wreath 
Rolled the waves of the river Don. 


Madame Wolska had presented Magda 
with sheets and pillow-covers on her mar- 
riage; and she sent down supplies of 
apples and sausages, white bread and 
brandy, to furnish the wedding feast. But 
though there was good fare in plenty, 
there was no sense of gaiety among the 
wedding guests; the impression left by 
the cholera was as yet too recent to be 
got rid of. None of the usual games and 
jokes were practised on this occasion; 
there was little singing, and no dancing, 
and not a single man drank more wédki 
than was good for him. It was all as 
decorous, and nearly as dull, as a court 
ceremony. Nevertheless, all the details 
of the ceremony were carefully observed ; 
and when the loaves were cut, the “Song 
of the Wheaten Bread,” which belonged 
to the village programme, was sung, in- 
serting as usual the names of the new- 
married couple. 


SONG OF THE WHEATEN BREAD, 


“ Come, wheaten bread, and tell me true, 
Who was it ploughed your field?” 
“ Filip it was, and Magda too; 
They met first in that field, 
He looked at her, 
And gave a sigh, — 
The furrows were 


All ploughed awry.” 
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* Come, wheaten bread, and tell me true, 
Who was it cut the corn?” 
“ Filip it was and Magda who 
Together cut the corn, 
He there began 
The lass to court, — 
The corn it was 
Cut all too short.” 


“Come, wheaten bread, and tell me who 
The corn threshed in the barn?” 
“ Filip it was, and Magda too, 
Who threshed it in the barn, 
And while they threshed 
He stole a kiss, — 
The work, alas! 
Was done amiss.” 


* Come, wheaten bread, and tell me who 
The corn took to the mill?” 
“Filip it was and Magda too, 
Who took it to the mill, 
With tender care 
He shared her load, — 
Much grain was spilt 
Upon the road.” 


“Come, wheaten loaf, and tell me true, 
Who was it baked the bread?” 
* Filip it was and Magda who 
Together baked the bread, 
He pressed her then 
To be his wife, 
And swore to love her 
All his life.” 


“Come, wheaten loaf, and tell me true 
Who will now eat this bread?” 
“ Filip will eat, and Magda too, 
Herewith this loaf of bread, 
And if they have 
Forgot the salt, 
They cannot complain, — 
’T was their own fault !”? 


That this song was not particularly 
appropriate to the wedding in question 
was evident to any one who knew Filip 
Buska, whose mind was so extremely well 
balanced that even if he had been in love 
it was hardly likely that the tender passion 
should find expression in crooked furrows 
or spilt grain. But etiquette demanded 
that it should be sung all the same.* 


* In Poland and Russia the wedding ceremonies are 
of a very dramatic character, and there are numberless 
traditional songs which form part of the programme. 
Most of these ditties resemble each other in character ; 
but as a rule, each village or district has its own set of 
wedding rhymes. Many of the wedding songs lay great 

stress on the disadvantage of marrying a widower, and 
depict the prospects in the most uninviting colors; as, 
for instance : — 


lia widow’ d man you wed, 

Then you'll have a thorny bed, 

He will praise his former wife 

Till you're weary of your life ; 

‘Then the children too will cry, 

** Why did our own mother die?” 
And the servants they will say 

** Times were better. Letiordeyt ” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE GOD OF SLEEP. 


= 4 banks they are furnished with bees, 
ose murmur invites one to sleep.”’ 
SHENSTONE. 

SOMETHING more than three years had 
passed since Magda became the wife of 
Filip Buska, and he had had no occasion 
to regret his choice. She kept his house 
tidy, and cooked his food to his liking; 
the children were fond of her, and the 
cow she had brought with her as dowry 
came in usefully in the housekeeping. 
They were able to make a little fresh but- 
ter for the market every week, and the 
calves fetched a good price. 

As no child of her own had been sent 
to take the first place in her heart, Magda 
would fain have transferred the whole 
strength of her affections to her husband’s 
little ones; but though they had from the 
first clung lovingly to this young and 
pretty new mamma, who was always ready 
to play with them and sing them songs, 
and who never scolded them, even when 
they upset a bowl of milk or tore their 
clothes, they were now growing big and 
independent, and did not care to be fon- 
died and petted as of yore. 

Was Magda happy in her married life? 
No one had ever thought of asking her 
that question, nor had she asked it of 
herself. Of course she must be happy. 
How could it be otherwise? Was she 
not mistress of the prettiest cottage in the 
village? and the best-kept garden? And 
had she not the best man in the village 
for her husband as well? There were 
men in the village who spent all their 
earnings in the brandy-shop; and there 


Or the following, entitled *‘ Grass and Straw: ? — 
Oh, bonny lass, But straw is dry, 
Your flowers are fair; And straw is old; 
Sweet is the grass, And you will cry 
Golden your hair. And he will scold. 


The straw can bind 
But cannot keep, 
Will come the wind 
When he’s asleep. 


With grasses sweet 
And flowers fair, 
A garland meet 
Bind for your hair. 


But if you bind 

With straw your crown, 
Will come the wind 
And blow it down. 


You have a stone, 
’ Tis hard and cold, 
Then give it to 
The wid’ wer old. 


In early spring 

The birds will pair; 
You have a ring, 
Gold like your hair, 


Alone the grass 

Is sweet and fair, 
Oh, bonny lass, 
To bind your hair. 


Then take a lad 
To be your mate, 
A wid’ wer sad 

Is not your fate. 


Oh give it to 
The bonny lad, 
The stone unto 
The wid’ wer sad. 


Oh, bonny lass, 

Your flowers are fair ; 
Sweet is the grass, 
Golden your hair. 


Your eyes are blue, 
Your hair is gold; 

A lad can woo, 
For youth is bold, 
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were men who had to go to the Jew every 
year for money to buy their boots and 
shirts; and there were many households 
where, when spring came round, the gar- 
ners were empty of corn, and who had to 
scrimp and fast till after harvest-time ; 
there were even men who beat their wives, 
and used hard words towards them, but 
Filip Buska was not that sort of man. 
He had never said a harsh word to Mag- 
da, and he only used his strong, muscular 
arms for legitimate work. More than 
once Magda had had occasion to rejoice 
at her superior luck, when, late on Satur- 
day nights, she had seen her neighbor, 
the careworn and overworked mother of 
seven children, leading home her reeling 
and drunken husband from the spirit-shop, 
where he had probably left more than half 
of his week’s earnings. It would there- 
fore have been very ungrateful on Magda’s 
part, if she had not considered herself an 
exceptionally lucky and fortunate woman. 
She was dissatisfied with herself when she 
caught herself envying the handsomer 
sheepskin fur of some other woman, or 
when she heaved an involuntary sigh on 
meeting some other couple returning from 
church or market affectionately linked to- 
gether. She knew very well that the 
sheepskin coat had not yet been paid for, 
and that the affectionate husband would 
most likely beat his wife when he reached 
home ; yet over and over again she caught 
herself thinking that she would like her 
husband to hold her round the waist as 
that other man was doing, and that for the 
sake of a little more affectionate demon- 
stration on his part, she would readily 
agree to put up with her share of counter- 
balancing blows. Blows could only make 
her back ache for an hour or two, but the 
placid indifference which always marked 
Filip’s manner towards her was leaving 
an ache in her heart which grew stronger 
as time went on. Perhapsit was only the 
instinctive spirit of discontent which pos- 
sesses many women, and makes them 
wish for what they have not got. Men 
are generally accused of not understand- 
ing the other sex; but how on earth is a 
man to guess that his wife is pining be- 
cause he does not beat her? 

During the first year of their marriage, 
Magda had made many attempts to draw 
nearer to her husband, to share his inter- 
ests and occupations, but her efforts had 
met with but scanty reward. Encouraged 
by his brilliant success as a coffin-maker, 
Filip had latterly given up more and more 
of his time to carpentry; and though rab- 
bit-hutches and pigeon-houses could not, 


of course, be as remunerative as coffins, 
yet their fabrication during spare mo- 
ments always brought in a welcome addi- 
tion to the weekly earnings. 

Recollecting what Filip had once said of 
Julka’s useful service in that way, Magda 
had sought to imitate her example, and 
had often lingered about the shed which 
her husband had converted into a rough 
workshop; but for the most part he had 
seemed hardly aware of her presence, and 
never addressed her unless she made 
some mistake or knocked down one of his 
tools. Once when in a fit of zeal she had 
volunteered to plane a board for him, she 
had cut her wrist so severely that for a 
fortnight she had been unable to milk the 
cow. 

“You are not fit for that sort of work, 
Magéa,” he had said, not unkindly but 
coldly; ‘you are too impatient to make a 
good carpenter. You will be of more use 
if you bide indoors and mind the children 
and the cooking. I can do my work 
alone.” 

Once in returning from market where 
a litter of sucking-pigs and some heads 
of poultry had realized an exceptionally 
high price, she had ventured to ask her 
husband whether he would not this year 
add another string of corals to her neck- 
lace. 

He looked at her with surprise. 

“More corals! What do you want 
more corals for? You have two rows 
already.” 

* But almost every woman in the village 
has three at least. Even Pawel Wodak, 
who has ten children and can scarcely 
feed them, gave his wife a new row last 
fair.” 

“ More fool he,” answered Filip. “ Jul- 
ka had only two, those same two that you 
wear, and she never thought of asking for 
more. She was not one of those silly 
wenches, like many in the village, who 
deck themselves out to make other women 
jealous, and to attract the eyes of the 
young men at church.” 

Magda thought to herself that Julka’s 
plain treckled tace had not been likely to 
disturb the peace of the church-goers of 
either sex, and perhaps she felt conscious 
that her glowing beauty deserved a richer 
frame than these two scanty rows of coral 
beads, for she answered, — 

“ Julka was different.” 

** Yes; Julka was a sensible woman,” 
said Filip, and there the conversation was 





|dropped; and when some minutes later 
her husband remarked, “I was thinking 
| that next month, when the cow calves, 
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there will be just enough money to buy a 
turning-lathe,” she did not venture to 
utter any expression of dissent. 

The three years which had passed had 
brought but few changes in the village. 
About the time of Magda’s marriage, 
Danelo had been taken away by the sol- 
diers. His time of service was over by 
rights already, but he had not returned to 
the village. Perhaps he had taken service 
elsewhere, Magda thought, or else he 
might have married and settled down in 
some other part of the country. 

Madame Wolska no longer resided at 
the great house: it was more than two 
years since she had left the place in her 
travelling-carriage, taking with her many 
trunks packed full of blue and green and 
rose-colored gowns; for her time of mourn- 
ing was over, and she was going to enjoy 
herself and see the world. People said 
she was travelling in foreign countries. 
Only once in these two years she had re- 
turned for a few weeks, merely to collect 
her rents and give some orders. She had 
had a new maid with her then —a thin, 
sharp-featured woman, whom they called 
Mademoiselle Josephine, and who held up 
her hands in horror at everything that she 
saw, and pronounced the country to be 
horrible / détestable/ She it was who 
now “confectioned” the rainbow-colored 
robes for her mistress, and whose deft 
fingers built up Sophie Wolska’s luxuriant 
hair into that surprising edifice of curls 
and puffs which now replaced the smooth 
braids of her widowhood. 

No rumor had as yet made people sup- 
pose that she contemplated giving a suc- 
cessor to the deceased Wolski. Appar- 
ently she was enjoying her liberty, and 
had not as yet found it worth her while 
to barter it against a new name. 

On a fine evening on one of the last 
days of July, Magda was sitting on the 
little bench before the cottage door. 
There was no more work to be done for 
the day, and she was enjoying an hour of 
rest before supper-time. 

It had been one of those few days 
which had come to us in midsummer, 
where nature is quite passive, and sus- 
pends for a few passing hours her eternal 
labor of alternate creation and destruc- 
tion. Every leaf had already expanded to 
its full size, every blade of grass had 
grown to its utmost height, every flower 
had deepened its chalice to its full depth, 
every brilliant insect was let free from its 
shrouding chrysalis. The young birds 
were all fledged and flown from their 
nests. Everything was at its prime; it 





was the short-lived season of perfect 
beauty and vigor, as removed from the 
unfinished crudeness of youth as from the 
decay of old age. Spring, as represented 
by eggs, and buds, and chrysalis, was of 
the past, but autumn fruits were still of 
the future; and though June was over, 
full-blown roses and carnations were still 
the order of the day. 

There were no roses in Filip’s garden, 
however — they were not useful flowers, 
he said; and only such as had well-estab- 
lished claims, as hard-working domestic 
plants, were admitted within his paling. 
No flaunting marigolds or dahlias, no use- 
less pansies, no foolish forget-me-nots, 
Only the substantial sunflower, whose oil 
was valuable; the scarlet-runner, whose 
qualities are well known; and the praise- 
worthy poppy, whose seeds would be col- 
lected by-and-by, to be sold at the market, 
and baked into Christmas cakes. But 
they were pretty for all that, those virtu- 
ous household flowers; for after all, 
beauty and merit are not always at vari- 
ance inthis world, and some few useful 
things are handsome as well. 

The poppies covered the whole space 
at one side of the garden; the rich va- 
riety of tones to be found among them 
going far to make up for the exclusion 
of other flowers. The white ones, so 
delicately transparent, so exquisitely 
crimped, were like some magnified and 
idealized anemone; the crimson and lilac 
varieties replaced all the scale of tints of 
the carnation and verbena tribes, though 
they could not rival them in sweetness; 
while the large pink ones, seen from a 
little distance, were a very fair apology 
for the exiled cabbage-roses. 

The sunflowers, standing in a row 
against the whitewashed cottage wail, had 
been staring at their great master the 
sun all day, in mute admiration, drinking 
in his rays, and spreading out each 
golden petal in his sight with tender wor- 
ship, to be burnt by him into a richer hue, 
And, like servile courtiers as they were, 
now that their master was sinking down 
to rest behind the low range of wooded 
hills, they thought it necessary to follow 
his example, and began to sink lower 
themselves, hanging their yellow heads 
wearily on their stalks, and curling up 
their petals, in 4/asé indifference to every- 
thing else now that he was gone. 

Magda was feeling very solitary on this 
lovely summer evening; she was so lonely 
sitting here on this roomy bench, which 
seemed constructed rather for tender duets 
than for solitary reveries. If she had at 
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least tad a baby of her own to lay on her 
knee, she would not have felt so utterly 
alone. Something soft and warm which 
belonged to her, and which she had a 
right to keep beside her. She had taken 
up little Kasza on her lap, and had tried 
to make her rest ber curly dark head 
against her shoulder: but the child, impa- 
tient of the caresses, had struggled down 
again, and ran off to join her brother Kuba 
at a game of romps. 

She had already rubbed and scoured 
each pot and pan till it shone again, and 
had set the supper to boil, so there was 
nothing further to do. She went and 
looked into the open shed where her hus- 
band was at work. His back was turned 
towards her, and the rough, rasping sound 
of his saw caused her footsteps to be 
unheard. She stood looking at him for a 
minute or two in silence, but made no 
further effort to attract his attention, then 
she turned away and went into the stables 
alongside. 

The two small, lean horses had already 
laid down to rest their wearied limbs; the 
large speckled cow, more leisurely in her 
proceedings, was still chewing the fra- 
grant heap of grass and clover before her. 
Magda flung her arms round the old cow’s 
neck with a sudden movement of unwont- 
ed affection. She buried her face on its 
warm, soft shoulder, while a few heavy, 
burning, and utterly illogical tears rolled 
down on to the heap of fodder. , 

The animal arrested its chewing for a 
moment, and turned its large, soft eyes in 
gentle reproach upon her. “What was 
the meaning of this unnecessary burst of 
excitement? Why could she not go and 
eat her grass and clover in peace, and 
leave other people to do the same?” 
That is what this gaze seemed to say. 

Magda took the hint, and returned to 
her former post on the garden bench. 

No sound in the air reached her here 
save the taint rasp of the saw at intervals, 
and the buzzing of some score of vaga- 
bond bees, which had missed the grand 
flitting of the hives to their summer quar- 
ters in the forest, and coming back una- 
wares to the place of their former resi- 
dence, had found their colony vanished 
into thin air. Only the wooden stakes 
which had propped up the hives remained, 
and round these the outcasts circled in 
puzzled dismay, trying vainly to discover 
some clue to this mystery. 

The heavy narcotic scent of the poppies 
filled the air, for the burning July sun had 
extracted their subtle essence during the 
day, and sent it floating all around. 





Each of these brilliant flowers was a 
prison cell in which lay fettered a slave of 
the great god of sleep; but their master’s 
enemy, the sun; had unwittingly set them 
free to hover aloft, wafting peace and re- 
pose to weary mortals and aching hearts, 

This soothing influence was felt ere 
long by all the inmates of the little gar- 
den. The birds had stopped singing on 
the branches of the apple-trees; the bees 
no longer hurried in frenzied circles round 
the site of their lost home, but settled 
down contentedly to rest in clusters on 
the wooden stakes. Magda herself, after 
a while, felt an unwonted peace and quiet 
stealing over her. Her tears ceased to 
flow, and she leant back against the cot- 
tage wall. She closed her eyes, and pres- 
ently was fast asleep. 

She slept so soundly that she never 
heard any of the carts which passed by 
the road in front of the garden; the bark- 
ing of a dog in a neighboring field did not 
disturb her; neither did she hear how 
Kuba and Kasza came running in later at 
the front wicket shouting and laughing, to 
disappear again behind the house. 

Of course she never saw how a young 
man, with a fair moustache and in a sol- 
dier’s dress, was coming along the high- 
road nearer and nearer; and she slept on 
even when, with graceful activity, he had 
vaulted over the garden-hedge and was 
standing before her. In fact she did not 
awake till just one second too late; for 
that was after this particularly impertinent 
young man had bent down and deposed a 
resounding salute on her cheek. Then 
she started to her feet, and stood con- 
fronting the culprit with bewildered indig- 
nation. 

Scarcely did she recognize in the hand- 

some and martial figure before her the 
boyish Danelo of three years ago; and 
when she had at last grasped the fact that 
this was indeed her old playmate, she did 
not feel the offence to be the more par- 
donable on that score. How could he 
dare? Such insolence! Such unheard- 
of audacity! And she a married wom- 
an! 
“Don’t be angry,” said Danelo, trying 
to look contrite. “I really could not help 
it, and I forgot all about your being mar- 
ried. I was so happy to see the village 
again that I would have kissed the first 
woman | saw, whether asleep or awake — 
even old Katinka, if I had happened to see 
her first. Indeed I should.” 

This was hardly such a conciliatory 
argument as at first sight appeared; for 
though Magda was really very angry with 
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Danelo for having kissed her, yet some- 
how she did not care to hear that he 
would have been as ready to commit this 
heinous offence in the case of old Katinka. 
Therefore she tried to keep up her dignity 
for a little longer, and told herself that 
Danelo must have become a very wicked 
man during these three years of absence. 
She would not even admire his bright 
scarlet facings, which were putting the 
poppies to shame, nor his shining boots, 
nor his glittering sword; but she could 
not help acknowledging to herself that the 
man Danelo was handsomer far than the 
boy Danelo had been. 

Stern moralizing ill suited her age, and 
reproving words coming from coral lips 
sounded strangely out of place. No 
doubt Magda felt this herself; for when 
at last Danelo, looking up at her with 
his frankly impudent gaze, said, ‘Come, 
Magda, you have scolded me_ quite 
enough ; I will be good, and never do it 
again. Surely you will bid me welcome 
now? I have had no welcome as yet. 
And you will let me rest a while on your 
bench, for I am footsore and weary?” she 
was fain to lay aside her unnatural +éZe 
and extend her hand half grudgingly in 
tardy welcome; and though he did not 
look either footsore or weary, she could 
not do otherwise than grant hima place 
on the bench. 

The same bench, which had seemed to 
her so uselessly wide only half an hour 
before, now seemed to have suddenly nar- 
rowed its dimensions; for the green cloth 
uhlanka was continually brushing against 
Madga’s linen sleeve, and her bare foot 
more than once came in contact with the 
rude steel spur. In eager conversation 
time flew by rapidly, there was so much 
to ask and tell on both sides: the births, 
deaths, and marriages of the parish for the 
last three years; the result of the har- 
vests ; the innovations in road and forest. 
Then there were old reminiscences to be 
exchanged and memories to be refreshed ; 
so that when, an hour later, Filip, leaving 
the shed where it had now become too 
dark to work, re-entered the garden, he 
found them still deep in such conversation 
as this: * Do you remember, Magda, the 
year the wheat grew on the low meadow 
near theriver?”’ Or, * Danelo, have you 
forgotten the evening we danced in the 
barn?” Or, “ How wet we got the day 
we gathered the hazel-nuts!” 

Kuba and Kasza now appearing on the 
scene, remained rooted to the spot in mute 
admiration of this dazzling visitor, in his 
showy lancer uniform. 
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“Are those your children, Magda?” 
asked Danelo abruptly. 

* Nonsense, Danelo!” said Magda, 
with heightened color. “ Do not you see 
that they cannot be mine? Kuba and 
Kasza are nearly seven years old, and I 
have been married but half that time.” 

“ How am I to know what a child of 
three years looks like?” answered Da- 
nelo, laughing, and showing all his even 
white teeth. “I never look at children. 
I only know that it seems an age since I 
saw you last, and that anything might 
have happened since then.” 

“It is time for the children to be put to 
bed,” now remarked Filip, somewhat 
churlishly. He had taken no part in the 
conversation as yet. 

Magda rose hastily and entered the 
house. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
DICTIONARY-MAKING, PAST AND 
PRESENT.* 

THE recent issue of the first part of 
The “New English Dictionary” -marks 
an epoch in English dictionary-making. 
Since Henry Cockeram in 1623 published 
his *“ Alphabeticall and English Exposi- 
tor” of “ vulgar words,” English dictiona- 
ries of many kinds and sizes have poured 
from the press. And yet no complete 
work of the kind has hitherto made even 
a distant approach tothe ideal. 

It is needful here at the outset to re- 
mark that in what is said in the following 
pages there is no desire whatever to de- 
preciate the labors of previous workers in 
this field. The names of Bailey, Johnson, 
Todd, Richardson, Webster, and a host 
of others, have long deserved, and ever 
will deserve, the gratitude of English 
scholars. But it is no disparagement of 
their efforts to point out that they were 
unable to produce a work for which they 
had not the material, viz., an English dic. 
tionary really worthy of the name. 

But now there is a solid basis for the 
hope that before many years have passed 


* 1. The Epinal Glossary, about 700 A.D. 

2. The English Dictionarie; or, an Interpreter o 
Hard English Words. By Hlenry] Clockeram], 
Gent. London, 1623. 

3. An Universal Etymological English Dictionary. 
.. + By N: Barzey, ®tAdA0yo¢. London, 1721. 

4. A New English Dictionary, on Historical Prin- 
ciples. Founded mainly on the Materials collected b 
the Philological Society. Edited by James a. H. 
Murray, LL.D., President of the Philologic:’ 4o- 
ciety, with the Assistance of many Scholars an* ~Len 
of Science. Partl.; Ato ANT. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1884. 
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there will be at the service of every stu- 
dent of our mother tongue a “ word-book ” 
in every way worthy of the language of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Milton and 
the English Bible, of early English and 
of the nineteenth-century press. 

Part I. of the “ New English Diction- 
ary” is the last result of a long series of 
developments, and no proper appreciation 
of the great work can be felt without some 
knowledge of what has preceded it. 
Hence it will greatly assist our careful 
consideration of this latest specimen of 
dictionary-making if we glance at the re- 
sults of previous labors in this field. This 
work can be valued at its true worth only 
by those familiar with the successive 
stages of the growth of English dictionary- 
making —a growth that began no less 
than eleven hundred years ago. 

The earliest English dictionary now in 
existence is an ancient MS. that has long 
found a home at Epinal, in France, and is 
on that account known as “ The Epinal 
Glossary.” It belongs to the class of 
books called glosses, z.¢., mere lists of hard 
or obscure words interpreted by easier 
ones. These glossaries were in the first 
instance lists of the difficult words oc- 
curring in some particular MS., a missal, 
a Greek play,a homily, or what not. The 
idea of a collection of all the hard words 
of a language was of much laterdate. Of 
“The Epinal Glossary” a magnificent 
facsimile has very recently been issued by 
the Philological Society, edited by Mr. H. 
Sweet, the French government having 
most courteously allowed the MS. to be 
brought to England for the purpose. The 
MS. was written in the eighth century, and 
consists of lists of Latin words, explained 
either by English words or by supposed 
easier Latin words. 

Many centuries passed after the Epinal 
MS. was written before any nearer ap- 
proach to an English dictionary was made. 
The growth of the idea was slow, and the 
next stage was the production of books 
for helping English readers to understand 
books written in other tongues. The 
earliest extant instance of this class is a 
MS. written about 1440, and first printed 
in 1499, by Richard Pynson, the  Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,” the “Little Dis- 
closer or Expeditor,” as it has been very 
freely rendered. It gives lists of nouns 
and verbs arranged alphabetically, and is 
intended to help English readers to un- 
derstand Latin by giving the Latin equiv- 
alents for English words and phrases. It 
gives, for instance, “ Clepyn or Callen, 
Voco;” “Gredyness of Mete, Aviditas.” 
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A very famous book in its day was 
“ Withal’s Dictionary,” said to have been 
first printed at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and certainly reprinted 
very many times between 1550 and 1600, 
In the 1568 edition the title runs, “A 
Shorte Dictionaire for Younge Beginners, 
Gathered of Good Authours, specially of 
Columel, Grapald, and Plini.” At the 
end stands this sentence: “ Thus endeth 
this dictionaire, very necessary for chil- 
dren.” Thechildren of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth must have found this little book 
a rough entrance into the temple of knowl- 
edge. The words, for which Latin equiv- 
alents are given, are not arranged alpha- 
betically, but grouped, seemingly more by 
accident than by any discernible plan, 
under such headings as “ Names of birds,” 
“ Beastes that labour,” “ The times,” etc. 
Under the last heading we find, ‘“* A meete 
tyme; To sit a sunning; A fielde begin- 
ning to spring,” etc. In the later edition 
there is a portion headed “ Certain phrases 
for children to use in familiar speeche,” 
“all composed for the ease, profit, and 
delight of those that desire instruction and 
the better perfection of the Latin tongue.” 
Forcible colloquialisms were common in 
Tudor times, and hence we find Withal 
enlightening, possibly, the youthful Shake- 
speare, in his effort to acquire an easy 
Latin style, by rendering “* Away and be 
hanged!” Adi hinc in malam rem. 

The following extract from the preface 
to an early edition shows what was the 
dictionary ideal in Edward VI.’s day : — 


I have resorted to the most famous and an- 
cient Authours, out of which, as out of clear 
fountains, I have drawn as diligently as I could 
the proper names of things conteyned under 
one kynde, and disposed them in such order, 
that a very childe being able to reade, may 
with little Jabour perfitely imprinte them in 
memory: whiche shall not be onely profitable 
for them nowe in their ‘tender age, but here- 
after when they shall be of more judgement 
and yeres, it shall be unto them a singular 
treasure: for the lacke whereof they shall be 
compelled, as I have herde many profound 
clerkes both in disputacion as also in familiar 
communication to use in steede of the proper 
and naturall worde, a paraphrase or circumlo- 
cucion, 


In the history of dictionary develop- 
ment, as in all great spheres of literary 
activity, many curious and unexpected 
facts occur. One of the most surprising 
incidents of this kind, from our point of 
view, is that the first attempt to reduce 
the French language to grammatical rules 





was the work of an Englishman, John 
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Palgrave by name, who, in the year 1530, 
published his “ Lesclarcissement de la 
Langue Francoyse,” or English-French 
vocabulary. The words in this book are 
all arranged under the heads of nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, etc. In 1514, Palgrave, 
on account of his proficiency in the French 
language, was chosen tutor to Princess 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII., compiled 
this book for her edification, went to 
France with her on her marriage with 
Louis XII., returned with her after the 
death of her husband, and employed him- 
self in the probably lucrative occupation 
of instructing the young nobles of England 
in the tongue of France. 

Following hard upon Palgrave came 
Richard Huloet, who, in 1552, first pub- 
lished his notable book. The 1572 edi- 
tion is a folio which, for printing and 
neatness of arrangement, compares very 
favorably with the best specimens of the 
modern press. It was edited by John 
Higgins, divine, schoolmaster, poet, anti- 
quary, and last, but not least, editor of the 
noted “ Mirror for Magistrates.” His ex- 
perience was very similar to that of the 
Philological Society when they undertook 
to supplement ‘Richardson and others. 
“At first I toke this worke of Maister 
Huloet’s in hande (gentle reader) onelye 
to enlarge, and when I had herein passed 
some paineful time, I perceyved it almost 
a more easye matter to make new, then to 
amende.” 

The book gives first the English word, 
then the Latin, and then the French 
equivalent, printing the first in black let- 
ter, the second in Roman, the third in 
italics. It may be inferred that Huloet’s 
knowledve of French did not rival Pal- 
grave’s, as very many omissions occur in 
the third list. Here are one or two spec- 
imens of his definitions: “ Pickers, or 
thieves that go by into chambers, mak- 
ing as though they sought something. 
Diaetarii.— Ulpian. Larrons qui mon- 
tent jusques aux chambres, faisant sem- 
bler de chercher quelque chose.” ‘ Cock- 
atryce, whyche is a serpent, called the 
kynge of serpentes, whose nature is to 
kyll wyth hyssynge onelye. Basiliscus 
regulus.” 

The latter half of the sixteenth century 
saw many books of this class; viz., vo- 
cabularies giving Latin, or Italian, or 
Spanish equivalents for English words 
and phrases. It was not till 1616 thata 
genuine English dictionary saw the light. 


This presents a curious contrast indeed | 
to the ponderous octavos and quartos of | 
the nineteenth century, not only in size, | 
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but also in plan, method, and execution. 
It was the work of one John Bullokar, 
who called it ‘*An English Expositor ; 
teaching the Interpretation of the Hard- 
est Words used in our Language, with 
Sundry Explications, Descriptions, and 
Discourses.” The reader will note the 
fact that only ard words required exposi- 
tion in Bullokar’s opinion; and, as his 
book will almost go into a waistcoat pock- 
et, the inference is, that to him few words 
in his native tongue seemed “hard.” 
Natural history plays a prominent part in 
these early books, and is highly entertain- 
ing reading. ‘A crocodile,” according to 
Bullokar, “ will weepe over a man’s head 
when he hath devoured the body, and 
then will eate {p the head too.... 1 
saw once one of these beasts in London, 
brought thither dead, but in perfect forme, 
of about two yards long.” 

Bullokar was followed by Minsheu, who 
issued, in 1617, second edition 1626, a 
polyglot, but yet true English dictionary, 
remarkable as the first effort at English 
etymology, as the first book giving a 
printed list of subscribers to it, and giving 
an amusing account of the origin of the 
word cockney. 


A Cockney or Cockny, applied only to one 
born within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, 
within the city of London, which tearme came 
first out of this tale: that a cittizen’s sonne 
riding with his father out of London into the 
country, and being a novice and meerely igno- 
rant how corne or cattel increased, asked when 
he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did; 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh; 
riding farther he heard a cock crow, and said 
doth the cocke neigh too? and therefore 
Cockney, or cocknie, by inversion thus: zzcock 
q. éncoctus, t.¢., raw OF unripe in countrey-mens 
affaires, 


But ¢he dictionary of this period is 
what its author, Henry Cockeram, when 
publishing it in 1623, was pleased to call 
“The English Dictionarie: or an Inter- 
preter of hard English Words. Enabling 
as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young 
schollers, clarkes, merchants; as also 
strangers of any nation, to the under- 
standing of the more difficult authors al- 
ready printed in our Language, and the 
more speedy attaining of an elegant per- 
fection of the English tongue, both in 
reading, speaking, and writing.” 

“Is this work in six or eight folio vol- 
umes,” does the reader ask? No, it is 
hardly, if at all, larger than the Primer of 
English Literature. It is, moreover, di- 
vided into books, the first giving “ choice,” 
the second, “vulgar” words, and the 
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third, a singular jumble of natural history, 
mythology, and biography. Among the 
*“ choice” words is found “ bubulcitate,” 
with the meaning, “to cry like a cow-boy.” 
The word “actress ” is defined, since this 
book was published before the practice of 
women appearing on the stage sprang up, 
as a ‘*woman-doer.” In the third part it 
is stated of a little beast called the ‘“‘igna- 
rus,” whatever that may be, that “in the 
night it singeth six kinds of notes one 
after another; as la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut.” ‘* The 
Barble,” Henry Cockeram assures us, “is 
a fish that will not meddle with the baite 
untill with her taile shee have unhooked it 
from the hooke.” 

In thus hurriedly sketching the progress 
of the dictionary idea we must pass by 
such books as Blount’s * Glosso-graphia,” 
Edward Phillips’s (nephew of John Milton) 
“ New World of Words,” giving, however, 
a sentence or two to the interesting pas- 
sage of arms between these two gentle- 
men, probably the first, but most certainly 
not the last, lexicographical controversy. 
Blount accused Phillips of stealing from 
his book, and also of blundering grossly, 
and in ‘**A World of Errors discovered in 
the New World of Words” thus com- 
ments: — 


“Bigamy, the marriage of two wives at the 
same time, which, according to common law, 
hinders a man from taking holy orders” Here 
our author speaks some truth at a peradven- 
ture ; for he that raarries two wives at the same 
time commits felony, and the punishment of 
felony is death, waich (suppose it be by hang- 
ing) may very well hinder him from taking 
holy orders, T find he does not understand 
the word. oa 


An indication of how imperfectly men 
in the seventeenth century apprehended 
the real function of a dictionary is found 
in Blount’s charge against Phillips, that 
he is given to the “needless explication 
of many trivial words.” 

But a larger conception was in the 
process of formation. After the death of 
Edward Cocker, who is still kept in re- 
membrance by the oft-used phrase, “ac- 
cording to Cocker,” there was published 
in 1704 his “ English Dictionary,” with a 
title twenty-four lines long. The work 
was adorned with a portrait of the cele- 
brated arithmetician and the following 
lines: — 


Cocker, who in fair writing did excell, 

And in arithmetick perform’d as well, 

This necessary work next took in hand, 
That Englishmen might English understand. 


The work is more accurate than one might 
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| infer from his account of Praxiteles, who 
is called “a famous Statuary in Italy; 
said to be the inventor of Looking-glasses, 
which he first made of Silver”! 

Nevertheless, the all-important diction- 
ary of this period is not Cocker’s, but 
Nathan Bailey’s, whose first edition was 
published in 1721, and whose book lives 
in some of the innumerable later editions 
in many English households to-day, and 
is consulted, not only with amusement, 
but often also with profit. Of the twenty- 
six lines on the title-page we quote only 
the first, because in that the distinctive 
feature of the book is indicated. It runs: 
“An Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary.” It was Baileywho first said 
that it was no true part of a dictionary- 
maker’s work to pick and choose his 
words. The word “universal” is his way 
of saying that he had tried to include a// 
the words of his mother tongue. The 
performance fell short, but there the idea 
is, clearly defined and of the highest im- 
portance. The success of the work, gen- 
erally though not always a reliable gauge 
of value, was rapid and immense. A sec- 
ond edition appeared in 1726; the /wen- 
tieth in 1764. The English public appre- 
ciated this advance on all previous efforts 
to supply a long-felt want. 

It was a folio interleaved copy of Bai- 
ley that formed the backbone of Johnson’s 
great work, but over thirty years inter- 
vened. During this time a surprising 
addition was made to the long list of En- 
glish lexicographers. One of the greatest 
names on the roll of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is John Wesley’s; and it may still be 
news tu many who are familiar with his 
ever memorable achievements in other 
fields to learn that he also made a journey 
along the thorny path of dictionary-mak- 
ing. His book was published anony- 
mously in 1753, under the somewhat am- 
bitious title, ‘“*The Complete English 
Dictionary, explaining most of the Hard 
Words which are found in the best En- 
glish Writers. By a Lover of Good En- 
glish and Common Sense. N.B.— The 
Author assures you, he thinks this is the 
best English Dictionary in the world.” 
Notwithstanding this title the book is 
simply a harking back to the earlier type, 
viz., an alphabetical list of words with 
explanations. One or two samples may 
be given. ‘*A Methodist, one that lives 
according to the method laid down in the 
Bible.” “ Calvinists, they that hold abso- 
lute, unconditional predestination.” “A 
Puritan, an old, strict Church of England 
; man.” 
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Into anything approaching an adequate 
sketch of the labors of Johnson and his 
successors it is impossible to enter here. 
The tragic story of the seven years’ toil 
culminating in. an immortal work has been 
often told. The two great folio volumes 
that appeared in 1755 have these great 
advantages over all their predecessors ; 
they formed the first standard dictionary, 
all that had appeared before them being 
mere vocabularies in comparison. They 
contain the first examples of quotations 
from standard authors to illustrate the 
meaning of words. They are a wonderful 
improvement upon all their forerunners 
in the art of definition. Specimens that 
illustrate slight weaknesses are apt to lead 
to undervaluing of this part of Johnson’s 
labors. It is true that he defines network 
as “anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances, with interstices between 
the intersections,” and excise as “a hate- 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and ad- 
judged not by the common judges of 
property, but wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” Yet for one in- 


stance of this class scores of admirable 
definitions can be found, which have ma- 
terially eased the toil of his successors. 
Since Johnson’s day dictionaries have 
poured forth from the press in a steady 
They have been given to us in 


stream. 
all sizes, arranged on many widely differ- 
ing plans. They range from works like 
Lemon’s “ Derivative Dictionary,” in 
which this surprising statement occurs, 
“ The expressions, hot-cockles, scratch- 
cradle, link-boy, boggle-boe, haut-goiit, 
bon-mét, kickshaws, and others, can only 
be explained by their etymology, every 
one of which is Greek,” up to Walker, 
Todd, Webster, Ogilvie, and Richardson. 

And yet it may be reasonably doubted 
whether there has been very much real 
progress. Many errors and slips have 
been corrected, but the English language 
is still without a dictionary at all equal to 
its needs. The best justification of this 
statement will be a sketch of the origin of 
the “New English Dictionary,” and an 
examination of the first part now, happily, 
within the reach of every Englishman 
with a spare half-sovereign in his pocket. 

No one who looks at all carefully 
through this specimen will deny that it is 
a great work, the like of which has never 
before issued from the English press. 
The first temptation will be to think that 
it is for the scholar, for the big libraries, 
and for the wealthy. It is much more 
than this. A scholar, and that a very ad- 
vanced one, can alone appreciate the book 
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at its full value ; but it is also adapted for 
the use and intended for every person, 
young and old, who can read English in- 
telligently, and who cares enough about 
the words read to desire to know their 
life-history and their varied meanings. 
The new dictionary will enable the pro- 
verbial schoolboy to know even more of 
his mother tongue than Macaulay did, 
and no other work in existence will help 
him to do it so perfectly. 

The growth of the undertaking has 
been slow, but this has been an advantage 
rather than a drawback. The plan had 
by 1879 assumed very different propor- 
tions compared with what it was in 1858. 
The now famous papers of Archbishop 
(then Dean) Trench, ** On some Deficien- 
cies in our English Dictionaries,” were 
read before the Philological Society in 
1857. The ideal sketched therein has 
been kept steadily in view, in some re- 
spects improved upon, and at length, as 
far as words beginning in ANT, realized. 
Dean Trench contended that it was no 
part of a dictionary-maker’s business to 
pick and choose words, or in any way to 
constitute himself the arbiter of a word’s 
fate. He might not like either the look 
or the sound of “ medioxumous ” or “ ludi- 
bundness,” but if they had established 
their claim to life by being used in any 
writer of English, he had no right to shut 
them out. To quote a most pertinent pas- 
sage: — 

The lexicographer is making an inventory ; 
that is his business; he may think of this 
article which he inserts in his catalogue that 
it had better be consigned to the lumber-room 
with all speed, or of the other, that it only met 
its deserts when it was so consigned long ago; 
but his task is to make his inventory complete. 
Where he counts words to be needless, affected, 
pedantic, ill put together, contrary to the 
genius of the language, there is no objection 
to his saying so; on the contrary, he may do 
real service in this way; but let their claim to 
our book-language be the humblest, and he is 
bound to record them, to throw wide with an 
impartial hospitality his doors to them, as to 
all other. A dictionary is a historical monu- 
ment, the history of a nation contemplated 
from one point of view, and the wrong ways 
into which a language has wandered, or at- 
tempted to wander, may be nearly as instruc- 
tive as the right ones in which it has travelled ; 
as much may be learned, or nearly as much, 
from its failures as its successes, from its follies 
as from its wisdom, 


In lively and effective style the dean 
pointed out how general was the custom 
of leaving out obsolete words, the very 
words most needing explanation; how 
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JSamilies of words were rudely separated 
— awkward, for instance, being deprived 
of the company of its kindred, awk, awkly, 
and awkness; how very incompletely the 
life of words was noted — economize, ac- 
cording to Todd, being “of very recent 
usage,” while it is found in Milton’s 
“The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates ” ! 
how even the few dictionaries that do give 
illustrative quotations, give them unhis- 
torically and with such lack of exact ref- 
erence that life is not long enough to 
attempt to verify them; how, that when 
quotations are given, those which are 
most valuable, viz., the ones referring to 
the first use, etymology, or special mean- 
ings of words, are, for the most part, con- 
spicuous by their absence; and he con- 
cludes the whole matter thus : — 


The story in Herodotus is probably familiar 
to us all of the course which the Persians fol- 
lowed, when they proposed to make,entire 
clearance of the inhabitants of some conquered 
island, to bring them all within their grasp. 
An entire army would join hand in hand till it 
covered the breadth of the island, and would 
then in this fashion pass over it from end to 
end, rendering it impossible that so much as 
one of those whom they desired to seize should 
escape. This drawing as with a sweep-net 
over the whole surface of English literature is 
that which we would fain see, being sure that 
it is only by such combined action, by such 
joining of hand in hand on the part of as many 
as are willing to take their share in this toil, 
that we can hope the innumerable words which 
have escaped us hitherto will ever be brought 
within our net, that an English dictionary will 
prove that all-embracing mdvaypov which, in- 
deed, it should be. 


No papers read before the Philological 
Society have ever led to such surprising 
results as those which followed hard upon 
the dean’s. The sweep-net has, indeed, 
been drawn over English literature. The 
story of how from an attempt to supply 
the deficiencies of existing dictionaries 
the society determined to produce a new 
one has been often told, and need not be 
repeated here. We are now to deal with 
the first product of the labor. From first 
to last in the ¢wenty-six years which have 
passed since the scheme took definite 
shape upwards of thirteen hundred work- 
ers have contributed their toil, reading 
and extracting illustrative quotations from 
more than jive thousand writers of all 
periods. 

When Dr. Murray accepted the respon- 
sible post of editor, upwards of fiwo weil- 
lions of these quotations were in Mr. 
Furnivall’s hands. The material that 





the change of editorship was over fwo 
fons in weight. The storage and exami- 
nation of all this resulted, in the first place, 
in convincing Dr. Murray that much more 
reading and extracting of quotations was 
needful. He issued his appeal, and ere 
long there was added to his store another 
million and a half of slips, each containing 
the word whose use is illustrated and the 
exact reference to the authors using it. 
The preliminary examination also con- 
vinced Dr. Murray that the dictionary 
was too large a guest for his home, and 
so a specially designed building was 
erected, and now stands in Dr. Murray’s 
garden. Thither many curious and many 
admiring visitors have already wended 
their way, and have invariably found the 
presiding authority both willing and quick 
to give such insight into the inner work- 
ing of the great plan as a visitor is com- 
petent to receive. Around the walls of 
the Scriptorium, as Dr. Murray calls it, 
are ranged his three and a half millions of 
written slips in alphabetical order — any 
particular one that may be needed obtain- 
able in an instant; also a large and varied 
collection of early dictionaries and books 
of reference; and the inner space is por- 
tioned out for the desks of the editor and 
his assistants. It is not only a unique 
building, but one of the most interesting 
that a student of English literature can 
visit. Its fame has spread far and wide; 
and an American professor told one of 
his students, on the point of visiting En- 
gland, that after he had seen Westminster 
Abbey and-the Tower of London, the 
next thing to doin England was to go to 
Mill Hill and see the building where the 
big dictionary was being made. 

But it is high time that we began to 
scan more closely the printed pages of 
Part I. The volume is a noble specimen 
of printing. The page is as large as 
Littré’s French Dictionary, but the ar- 
rangement is vastly superior. Every- 
thing that the printer’s art can do to help 
the eye is done. It is a goodly volume to 
look upon. The scope and plan of the 
book are best indicated by a quotation 
from the preface : — 


The aim of this Dictionary is to furnish an 
adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in general use, 
or known to have been in use at any time dur- 
ing the last seven hundred years, It endeavors 
(1) to show, with regard to each individual 
word, when, how, in what shape and with what 
signification, it became English ; what develop- 
ment of form and meaning it has since re- 


journeyed to Mill Hill in consequence of | ceived; which of its uses have, in the course 
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of time, become obsolete, and which still sur- 
vive ; what new uses have since arisen, by what 
processes, and when; (2) to illustrate these 
facts by a series of quotations ranging from the 
first known occurrence of the word to the 
latest, or down to the present day, the word 
being thus made to exhibit its own history and 
meaning; and (3) to treat the etymology of 
each word on the basis of historical fact, and 
in accordance with the methods and results of 
modern philological science. 


Why fix 1150 as the limit ? some reader 
may ask. Dr. Murray replies : — 

This date has been adopted as the only 
natural halting-place, short of going back to 
the beginning, so as to include the entire Old 
English or “ Anglo-Saxon” vocabulary. ... 
For not only was the stream of English litera- 
ture then reduced to the tiniest thread (the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle being for nearly a cen- 
tury its sole representative), but the vast ma- 
jority of the ancient words that were destined 
not to live into modern English, comprising 
the entire scientific, philosophical, and poetical 
vocabulary of Old English, had already disap- 
peared, and the old inflexional and grammati- 
cal system had been levelled to one so essen- 
tially modern as to require no special treatment 
in the Dictionary. Hence we exclude all 
words that had become obsolete by 1150. But 
to words actually included, this date has no 
application; their history is exhibited from 
their first appearance, however early. 


These extracts indicate, first, that the 
dictionary is not only a lexicon of modern 
English, but that it is far in advance of 
any existing work in the light it throws 
upon early and middle English ; and sec- 
ondly, that its supreme excellence con- 
sists in the thoroughgoing historical 
method followed in showing the formsa 
word has assumed in the course of its 
life, the successive meanings it has gath- 
ered or lost, and ix illustrating the whole 
by a carefully selected series of representa- 
tive quotations, exhibiting the word as 
used by writers of English. 

Take one of the earliest and best illus- 
trative examples we can desire — the word 
abandon. We learn that the word was 
introduced into English about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century as an ad- 
verb, being an adoption of the old French 
phrase, @ dandon, from 4, at, to, and dan- 
don, ban, proscription, etc.; meaning (1) 
under control, and (2) at one’s will, unre- 
strictedly ; a quotation for this sense is 
given dated 1423, and the word then be- 
came obsolete. About this time the word 
began to come into use asa verb. Four 
main meanings are given: I. To subjugate 
absolutely, an obsolete signification, but 
one which held its ground nearly two 
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centuries, II. To give up absolutely. 
III. To let loose. IV. To banish, the 
last two being obsolete. The meanings 
under II. fall into seven subdivisions: 1. 
To give up to the control or discretion of 
another. Four quotations, from Chaucer 
in 1386 to Macaulay in 1849, illustrate this 
meaning. 2. To sacrifice, surrender, an 
obsolete meaning. Four quotations rang- 
ing from 1450-1718. 3. To give oneself 
up. Five illustrations, extending from 
Howard’s “Eutropius,” 1564, to Justin 
McCarthy’s “ History of our own Times,” 
1879. 4. Like 3, without reflexive pro- 
noun and passive, obsolete. Four exam- 
ples, 1393 to 1483. 5. A technical mean- 
ing, to relinquish to underwriters all claim 
to property insured. Three illustrations 
from writers on insurance. 6. To let go, 
give up, renounce. Six quotations from 
Gower, 1393, to Sir J. Lubbock, 1879. 7. 
To forsake, leave, or desert. Six quota- 
tions are given, and as this is now the 
commonest meaning of the word, and a 
good illustration of the method of the 
dictionary, we will dwell for a moment 
upon them. We reproduce them as they 
stand. The first is CAXTON, “ Eneydos.” 
vi. 29: To habandoune and leue the swete 
countrey of theyr natiuyte. 1598. AL- 
LEN, “ Admonition,” 57: The like usurper 
Richard the third, being . . . abandoned 
of the nobility and people. 1671. MIL- 
TON, “Sams.,” 118: As one past hope 
abandoned, and by himself given over. 
1722. DE For, “Hist. Plague,” 105: 
How can you abandon your own flesh and 
blood? 1792. “Anecd. of W. Pitt,” II. 
xxii. 3: King Frederick’s good fortune 
did not abandon him. 1879. Miss BRAD- 
DON, “Vixen,” iii. 215: I felt myself 
abandoned and alone in the world. 

This group of quotations is a gauge of 
the enormous advance made by this work 
upon every former dictionary. Take up 
Johnson, Richardson, or Webster. In 
many Cases these writers give no illustra- 
tive quotations, and when they do refer to 
English writers, no exact references ac- 
company the extracts. Webster gives, for 
example, four definitions of the word 
abandon, and under the one correspond- 
ing to that with which we are now dealing 
quotes, “ Hope was overthrown, and yet 
could not be abandoned.” —TJ. Taylor. 
Supposing the reader wished to examine 
I. Taylor’s context, and had his book in 
hand, how much time would be consumed 
in finding the reference? Now turn to 
the references quoted above. They are 
all so given that with the book in hand 
you can turn to the place quoted in a 
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moment. Then consider their range. 
They sweep from 1490 to 1879, showing 
that the word’s life has extended over 
nearly four centuries. They embrace 
great English classics like Caxton, Mil- 
ton, and De Foe; they inciude little-known 
writers, like Allen; they are not ashamed 
to turn to a book of anecdotes or the 
pages of a popular living novelist. Out 
‘of the many slips at his disposal Dr. Mur- 
ray has chosen these to show us the living 
word and its use in the writings of authors 
as far asunder as Caxton and DeFoe, 
Milton and Miss Braddon. 

In this respect the dictionary is unique, 
and the shortest way in many cases to 
verify the quotations of previous lexicog- 
raphers will be to turn to the same word 
in Dr. Murray’s work. For instance, un- 
der another meaning of abandon, Webster 
quotes, “ Being all this time abandoned 
from your bed.” — Shakespeare. Now 
how many hours would it take a man 
fairly read in Shakespeare to find and 
verify that quotation? But turn to the 
*“ New English Dictionary,” and you read, 
“1596. Shaks., Tam. Shr., Ind. ii. 112.” 
With a Globe edition at hand the quota- 
tion is verified at once. Webster illus- 
trates abandon by three quotations; the 
new dictionary by //ty. 

Another feature of great importance is 
the effort made to get the definitions ar- 
ranged in their true logical order. Dr. 
Murray has not been content merely to 
give all the definitions of a word, but has 
used his wealth of Listorical material to 
arrange the successive meanings in their 
true order of development. This has 
hardly been attempted in previous works, 
and where attempted has been rewarded 
with only indifferent success. 

The dictionary also stands head and 
shoulders above its elder brethren in the 
wealth of sound etymological knowledge 
which it displays. This isa field in which 
error is easy, and it is hard oftentimes to 
keep to the straight path of prosaic fact 
and avoid wandering into the enticing by- 
ways that diverge in all directions. Here, 
again, the wealth of historical information 
gathered together has been of the great- 
est value, and under Dr. Murray’s skilful 
manipulation has yielded much new and 
most interesting information. 

The dictionary abounds in articles 
which bear out this statement. Take, for 
instance, the word azsle. The history is 
intricate, and it is complicated by the fact 
that our modern meaning of it is due en- 
tirely to a confusion of aés/e in the eigh- 
teenth century with an entirely distinct 





word. Dr. Murray’s note tells us that 
originally the word was an adoption of the 
old French e/e which came from the Latin 
ala (a wing), contracted from axilla. It 
was re-fashioned in French after the Latin, 
as aelle, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was often written azs/e, in imi- 
tation of the Latin asce//a, the common 
term for the wing of a building, for the 
Latin axilla. In fifteenth-century En- 
glish the word was confused with z/e, y/e 
(island) — perhaps with the idea of a de- 
tached or distinct portion of a church — 
and re-fashioned with this about 1700 as 
isle; recently modified after the French 
atle to aisle. The Latin -z/a, besides be- 
ing confounded in medigeval use with 


| aula, was confused with Old French alee, 


French allée, English alley, which led 
to a mixture of the senses of ais/e and 
alley. 

The meanings are “1. A wing or lateral 
division of a church; the part on either 
side of the nave.” Twenty-six quotations 
(1370 to 1878) illustrate this definition. 
Passing through the sense, “a transept,” 
it came to signify (1) “any division of a 
church,” and then (2), by confusion with 
alley, “a passage in achurch between the 
rows of pews or seats.” Among the five 
quotations given for this sense we find 
Bailey, in his dictionary (1731-1742), 
gives: “ Jsles, Certain straight passages 
between pews within a church.” Johnson 
(1755): * Aézsle [thus written by Addison, 
but perhaps improperly, since it seems 
deducible only from either az/e, a wing, or 
allée, a path, and is therefore to be written 
aile), T he walks in a church or wings of 
a quire.” 

Among the words well worth consulting 
for the light thrown on their origin, his- 
tory, and meaning, we may refer to agnail, 
altar, agnostic, alcohol, Anglo-Saxon, aft, 


agitator. A glance may be given at the, 


last two on the list. 

We are told with regard to af? that, as 
usual with nautical terms, the early his- 
tory is lost, but that it comes (by com- 
parison with baft) from the Old English 
aeftan, meaning “from behind,” from afta, 
“behind ;” and that this was formerly a 
superlative form of af, “ off, away,” with 
primitive superlative suffix fa: cf. Greek 
bra-to¢ xp@-ro¢, The early meaning, * be- 
hind, in the rear,” has been obsolete for 
ages. Of the nautical meanings we have: 
“1. In or near the hinder part of the ship. 
2. Towards the stern. 3. Fore and aft, 
from stem to stern,” illustrated by eleven 
quotations, including such names as Ra- 
leigh, Anson, Landor, and Marryat. 
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Many people in these days of reform 
fear that agitation plays too prominent a 
part, and the term agitator is not unfre- 
quently one of reproach. However this 
may be, the history of the word brings to 
light an interesting series of facts and 
associations. It is adopted from the 
Latin agitator, and means one who agi- 
tates. The earliest use of the word is in 
English historical writings of the seven- 
teenth century, where it meant an agent, 
and was a name given to the agents or 
delegates of the- private soldiers in the 
Parliamentary Army (1647-9). In these 
writings it is often spelt adju¢ator. Dr. 
Murray writes: “Careful investigation 
satisfies me that Agitator was the actual 
title, and Adjutator originally only a bad 
spelling of soldiers familiar with Adju 
tants and Adjutors of 1642. Adjutator 
has naturally seemed more plausible to 
recent writers unfamiliar with this old 
sense of ‘agitate,’ and the functions of 
the Agitators of 1647.” Eight quotations 
from the seventeenth and one from the 
nineteenth centuries illustrate this obso- 
lete meaning of the word. The meaning 
of the term nowadays, ‘One who keeps 
up a political agitation,” is set forth by 
extracts from Burke, “ The Annual Reg- 
ister,” “The Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and Bancroft’s “History of the United 
States.” 

The fulness of treatment received by 
modern words is well exemplified in a/tru- 
ism and its derivatives. The history of 
this word and its adoption into English 
by the translators and expounders of 
Comte is fully given and established by 
six representative quotations, beginning 
with George Henry Lewes, in 1853, and 
passing down through the writings of 
John Stuart Mill, Canon Farrar, and Pre- 
bendary Row, to George Eliot’s “ Theo- 
phrastus Such,” where we read, “The 
bear was surprised at the badger’s want 
of altruism.” The associated group of 
words embraces altruist, altruistic, al- 
truistically, and altruize. The dates 
show how recent is the introduction of 
the word, and the names of those who use 
it most freely, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, 
and Hinton, show to what school of 
thought it belongs. An interesting chap- 
ter of modern philosophical controversy 
is condensed in the definitions and illus- 
trations of the use of these words. 

Amateur is another word of recent in- 
troduction, and much used in the present 
day. Few who use it have clearly in their 
minds the fact which Dr. Murray indi- 
cates — that it is the French word derived 
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from the Latin amdéor transferred bodily 
into English, and means one who loves, 
or is fond of, and thus passes on to mean 
one who has a taste for. The earliest use 
recorded is in 1784; and Burke, about 
1797, could speak of * amateurs of revolu- 
tion,” a phrase that would puzzle present- 
day politicians to paraphrase. In 1863 
Mrs. Atkinson, in “Tartar Steppes,” 
writes: “I am no amateur of these mel- 
ons.” 

The transition to the secondary and 
now common meaning, “one who culti- 
vates anything as a pastime as distin- 
guished from one who prosecutes it pro- 
fessionally,” is easy. The transition, the 
dictionary informs us, began to take place 
about 1803, as it quotes Rees’s “ Cyclopa- 
dia:” “Amateur, in the arts, is a foreign 
term introduced, and now passing current 
among us, to denote a person understand- 
ing and loving or practising the polite 
arts of painting, sculpture, or architecture, 
without any regard to pecuniary advan- 
tage.” 

The Edinburgh Review, De Quincey’s 
“ Murder as one of the Fine Arts,” and 
the Boy’s Own Paper, combine with 
Rees to exhibit the use of the word. 

Amateurish, we infer, is a word dear to 
the heart of novelists and journalists, Dr. 
Murray selecting from his doubtless con- 
siderable bundle of illustrative slips four, 
Miss Braddon and Dickens being respon- 
sible for two, the Pall Mall Gazette and 
the Atheneum for the others, the latter 
journal producing this phrase, “ written in 
a more amateurish style.” For amateur- 
ishly we are favored with only one quo- 
tation, and that from the Yournad of 
Education for 1882. Can it be, as one is 
tempted to hope, that no other writer has 
ventured on such word manufacture? The 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Standard 
have both been guilty of amateurishness, 
but to exhibit in all its repulsiveness 
amateurism, Dr. Murray has had to go 
to Zomahawk, now, we believe, defunct, 
and to the Field. Amateurship closes 
the list, and, although it has beer sanc- 
tioned by De Quincey, we are glad to see 
only one instance quoted since 1834, and 
that as far back as 1875. 

This group of words deserves consid- 
eration not only because it helps to set 
forth the superlative excellence of the 
dictionary treatment of them, but also to 
indicate one great advantage derivable 
from glancing through the sentences 
grouped under each word. We see what 
manner of men use certain classes of 
words. We see that the press is largely 
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responsible for enlarging the number and 
widening the meaning of our words, but at 
the terrible cost of forms like amateurish- 
ness and amaterialistic. 

Modern English is rich in phrases 
which are in frequent use, but whose ex- 
act meaning is hidden from those who fre- 
quently let them drop from their tongues. 
“ To be all agog” and “ Torun amuck” 
may be taken as examples. Turn to many 
dictionaries and you will not find the 
phrases at all. Turn to the big Diction- 
ary, and you will not only find them, but 
illustrations of what we may be pardoned 
for calling their classic use. 

The article on amuck is interesting and 
instructive. It is a Malay word, carried 
bodily into English as an adjective and an 
adverb. It is found first inits Portuguese 
form amouco, and meant a frenzied Ma- 
lay; to run amuck is “to run viciously, 
mad, frenzied for blood,” and has this 
sense in writers like Marvell, Cook (of the 
“ Voyage round the World,”) and Southey. 
It then passed into the now common mean- 
ing, to run wildly, heedlessly, or reck- 
lessly. 1689 is the earliest date given 
for this sense, and 1880 the latest, and 
between the two we find, Pope: “I’m 
too discreet to run amuck and tilt at all 
I meet;” and DISRAELI, “ Lothair:” 
“ Ready to run amuck with any one who 
crossed him.” 

Celebrated authors, it is encouraging to 
notice, are not free from error in their use 
of words, and both Dryden and Byron, as 
the Dictionary points out, use the word 
as if it were a noun; the former in “ The 
Hind and the Panther,” iii. 118; “And 
runs an Indian muck at all he meets;” 
the latter in “ Don Juan,” X. lxix.: “ Thy 
waiters running mucks at every bell.” 

Absguatulate is not an elegant word, 
nor is it English, except on the theory 
put forth by our brethren in the United 
States, that they speak better English 
than we doourselves. Yet books in which 
the word occurs are likely to get into the 
hands of English readers, and hence a 
place is found for it and its life-history 
given. It is, we learn, “a factitious word, 
simulating a Latin form (cf. adscond, grat- 
ulate) of American origin and jocular use 
—to make off, decamp.” Three sen- 
tences are quoted, including this: “ Hope’s 
brightest visions absquatulate.” 

The Dictionary, when complete, if the 
successive portions equal Part I., will be 
a happy hunting-ground indeed for those 
in search of polysyllabic words, Such 
specimens as alloguialism, amplexifoli- 
ate, amygdaliferous, amphibolostylous, 
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amphibiological, abound. Happily the 
rule seems to be, the longer the word the 
shorter the definition, the fewer the illus- 
trative excerpts. And curiously enough 
the converse holds in a very marked way ; 
the shorter the word the longer the defini- 
tion, the more numerous, very much more 
numerous, are the specimens of its history 
and application. The very first article, or 
rather series of articles, those on the letter 
A, takes up no less than three and a half 
closely printed quarto pages, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-three quotations to exhibit 
its several uses are given. 

The word a// is very fully treated, and 
affords not only some most entertaining 
reading, but gives all that ts to be known 
about the word. The article extends over 
three and one-third pages, and is divided 
into five sections, under which are ranged 
forty-six main divisions and twenty-seven 
subdivisions. The scope of the article 
may be set forth by asking the reader to 
explain the use of the word a//in such sen- 
tences as “ All is not lost,” “* Down came 
John, pipe and all,” “I set not a flye, and 
all go to all,” “* Once for all,” “‘ They have 
beaten us openly ... for all that we are 
Romans,” “So pack up your alls and be 
trudging away,” “ Living in any corner of 
this All,” “It was all one; he could not 
sleep,” “The All-Disposer,” “ All agog 
to have me trespass,” ** All could he fur- 
ther then earth’s center go,” ‘She all- 
to-be-fooled me,” “The all-talk party.” 
These, and multitudes more, each exhib- 
iting some special and distinctive sense of 
the word, will be found in this article, 
which has the honor, we believe, of being 
the toughest dictionary nut Dr. Murray 
has yet cracked. 

But it is needful to draw to an end. 
The aim of this article has not been to 
enter into anything like a searching criti- 
cism of the dictionary. The number of 
scholars competent to do this is exceed- 
ingly small. The object kept in view has 
been humbler, but it may be hoped none 
the less useful. It has been the attempt 
to show that this unique publication is 
the last stage in a series of developments 
that began centuries ago — the flower of a 
long-sustained growth. The peculiar 
value of the plan, and the manner in 
which it has been executed, have been 
indicated. The book embraces a much 
larger number of words than any other 
dictionary, and treats them with a fulness 
and accuracy approached by no predeces- 
sor. It embodies the latest results of the 
best etymological research. It arranges 
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order. It has extended the domain of 
the English dictionary by including all 
words born since 1150, and traces back 
the ancestry of others, wherever possible, 
toa time far anterior to the Norman Con- 
quest. It has thus ennobled many words 
whose claims to ancient lineage have been 
overlooked, and it also shows that ser- 
vices of the highest value are rendered to 
the nation by words whose origin is even 
subsequent tothe Commonwealth. It has 
brought together a conspectus of English 
literature on a scale never before at- 
tempted ; and the list of writers quoted, 
when published, will be a most valuable 
dictionary of English authors, 

The work has been largely a labor of 
love ; the voluntary effort cf over thirteen 
hundred men and women deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of English. Their 
labor has made it possible for Dr. Murray 
and his assistants to begin the publication 
of a book which not only stands at the 
head of all publications of the class'in any 
tongue, but which is also, and this is a 
far more important point, a worthy monu- 
ment of the noble language which God 
has entrusted to the English-speaking 
peoples. 

All who wish to obtain a true insight 
into their mother tongue, and a greater 
power of using it correctly, would do well 
to become possessors of this volume. Its 
publication is a great enterprise looked at 
from a trade point of view. The best 
way of showing gratitude to the workers, 
who for twenty-seven years have toiled at 
its compilation, and of upholding the edi- 
tor and his coadjutors in the enormous 
labors yet before them, will be to make 
the issue of Part I. a financial success. 
Government aid is out of the question, 
since, whether for good or ill, prodigal as 
they are in many respects, English gov- 
ernments will give little or nothing to help 
on literary enterprises, even when, as in 
the present case, they assume a national 
importance. It is tothose who know best 
and love most their native tongue that 
this great work will appeal for support, 
and the appeal will not, we are confident, 
be made in vain. 

RICHARD LOVETT. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A REMARKABLE IRISH TRIAL. 


IT was undoubtedly a very remarkable 
trial. From whatever point of view con- 





fix attention. The crime sent a thrill of 
horror through the eountry, it was so dar- 
ing and so cold-blooded. The victim was 
a French gentleman, resident in Ireland, 
and noted as a man of kindly and chari- 
table disposition ; and the youth who was 
arraigned for the terrible deed most cer- 
tainly had not the face of a murderer, 
On the contrary, his countenance was sin- 
gularly mild and gentlein expression, and 
in his bearing he appeared retiring rather 
than aggressive. 

The trial to which I allude was that of 
Thomas Halloran, for the murder of Gus- 
tave Thiebault, of Rockwell, on April 28, 
1862. It commenced on Monday, June 
23, 1862, in the court-house of Clonmel, 
the capital of the county of Tipperary. I 
have seen it frequently stated that a legal 
gentleman of high rank, being examined 
before some commission on the question 
of land tenure in Ireland, said that Tip- 
perary, so far as it was concerned, had 
settled that matter with the rifle. 

About the time of the murder of M. 
Thiebault the ancient and undying dis- 
pute between the owners and the occu- 
piers of land burst out with all its old 
bitterness. The reply of the bullet on the 
one side, to the notice-to-quit on the other, 
was, for the hundredth time in our history, 
making men of a!l shades of opinion hang 
their heads, and pray that God would 
send us some means of ending the unnat- 
ural strife. 

In the beginning of 1862, one of these 
periodical waves of agrarian crime swept 
over Munster. A gentleman named Fitz- 
gerald was walking with his young wife 
on a road in the county of Limerick, when 
two assassins accosted them, and, with 
terrible daring, slew him before her eyes. 
The body of an old man named McGuire, 
was found fearfully mangled in a field 
near Carrick-on-Suir. The supposed 
cause for his murder was that he had 
taken a farm from which another man had 
been evicted. Colonel Knox, of Brittas 
Castle, inthe county of Tipperary, was 
set upon as he was riding one day by two 
men, and his life attempted. 

In these circumstances, the government 
determined to issue a special commis- 
sion; and it was before this tribunal the 
trial of which I write took place. It 
opened in the court-house at Clonmel on 
June 20, 1862. From that little space 
there, surrounded by iron bars, called the 
dock, hundreds of men went to their 
doom for having taken the law into their 
own hands, and wreaked on some land- 


sidered, it was calculated to attract and | lord, or agent, or bailiff, what was called 
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the wild justice of revenge. And now an- 
other act in the ever-recurring and appar- 
ently interminable tragedy was about to 
commence, and all the dramatis persone 
were assembled, and ready, each one for 
his part. 

The legal gentlemen who took promi- 
nent parts in this trial were at that day 
known in Ireland as men of very great 
ability. And when I mention their names 
it will be seen that the estimate of their 
countrymen was correct, for most of them 
have since placed themselves in the very 
front ranks of their profession in the 
kingdom; and to-day some of them are of 
world-wide repute. The court consisted 
of Mr. Baron Deasy, subsequently Jord 
justice of appeal, and Mr. Justice Fitzger- 
ald, since raised to the peerage as Lord 
Fitzgerald, and now a member of the 
House of Lords. The prosecuting coun- 
sel were Mr. O’Hagan, attorney-general, 
now Lord O’Hagan, and twice lord 
chancellor of Ireland; Mr. Lawson, solic- 
itor-general, the present distinguished 
judge of that name; and Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrong. The prisoner was defended 
by one of the ablest men at the Irish or 
any other bar, Mr. Francis McDonagh, 
assisted by, I think, a Mr. Johnson. 

When the proceedings commenced the 
court was densely crowded. The popular 
mind was in a state of great excitement, 
and the sympathy of the crowd showed 
itself on the side of the prisoner. The 
crime was agrarian. It was another act 
in the long-drawn-out land war, and that 
was sufficient to enlist the masses in his 
favor. That this feeling did not arise 
from a wicked liking for crime was made 
very manifest during these days. Coming 
down in the van from the prison each 
morning with Halloran was another man 
awaiting trial also for murder. The 
charge against him was that he had poi- 
soned his wife, and the loathing of the 
people for him and his crime was as 
marked as the lively sympathy they 
showed for Halloran. This man was 
subsequently found guilty and executed. 
The formation of the jury was closely 
watched. 1 was amongst the spectators, 
and, knowing nothing of the inner work- 
ings of the proceedings before me, I 
could not see beneath the surface. But, 
from the remarks in the crowd around, I 
could perceive that if there was strong 
feeling enlisted on the side of the prison- 
er, there were also feelings not friendly to 
him, but not so numerously represented. 
One of the throng, well dressed, and evi- 





surveying the jury, turned to a compan- 
ion, and said, — \ 


“There could not be a better jury). 


They are all county gentlemen — all, too, 
I think, in the Commission of the Peace.” 

The other side of the question was not 
long in coming. A rather tattered-look- 
ing agriculturist ejaculated for the benefit 
of all around, — 

“Oh! Wisha! May the Lord protect 
the poor boy! I know every man on the 
jury, and he is either a landlord or a mag- 
istrate.” 

And this was the state of affairs in the 
court-house. On one side there was sat- 
isfaction that the tribunal was composed 
of gentlemen of position and intelligence, 
who would know the value of evidence 
and whose verdict would be according to 
it. On the other, there was apprehen- 
sion, doubt, distrust, that the men in the 
box, taken from the same class as the 
murdered man, would not require much 
pressure to induce them to send the peas- 
antin the dock from where he stood to 
the scaffold. It was in such circum- 
stances that the real business of the trial 
commenced, 

The attorney-general, Mr. O’Hagan, 
rose to state the case. From the rumors 
and anticipations for days before I was 
prepared to look on the proceedings as a 
desperate struggle on the part of the 
crown to secure the conviction of the 
prisoner. I had accordingly pictured to 
myself the kind of men who wouid do 
such work with thoroughness, and the 
pictures I had called up were not by any 
means prepossessing. I looked, then, 
upon the face of this man with great curi- 
osity. The wig, that peculiar and, to my 
eye, not graceful article of dress, made his 
appearance strange. But | could not help 
feeling that there was certainly nothing 
ferocious or bloodthirsty in the counte- 
nance of this principal character in the 
terrible tragedy on which the curtain had 
just been raised. On the contrary, the 
face to me spoke rather of calmness and 
benevolence than of any of those charac- 
teristics which tell of a bad and malignant 
disposition. It was the face of a man 
calculated to make a most favorable first 
impression; and before he had com- 
menced to speak all my preconceived no- 
tions had received a rude shock. He 
turned to the bench and to the jury, and 
in a subdued and solemn voice, but with 
none of that sepulchral solemnity which 
seems to tell the twelve men that their 
business is to send the prisoner to the 


dently moving in the upper circles, after | grave, commenced his statement. After 
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a few formal sentences he took his eyes 
from the jury, and, resting his elbow on 
the ledge of a bench behind him while he 
continued to toy with a piece of paper, 
went on to detail the facts which, the 
crown held, connected the prisoner with 
the murder. The surprise which I had 
felt at his appearance was surpassed by 
my surprise at the calm and impartial 
dignity of his words. There was here 
no trace of partisan rancor. There was 
clearly no attempt to strain any one point 
against the unfortunate man in the dock. 
The facts were detailed so as to make a 
narrative that would abide in the mind. 
The brutal and cowardly character of the 
crime was made manifest, but there was 
no effort to raise prejudice against the 
prisoner on that account, unless the facts 
first brought the guilt home to him. 

And now for the gist of this statement. 
The victim was a Frenchman, named 
Gustave Thiebault. He had a brother, 
Charles, for whom he acted as agent over 
some landed property, while he owned 
and managed some other land himself. 
He resided at Rockwell, in the South 
Riding of the county of Tipperary. He 
was found lying on the roadside murdered, 
not far from his residence, on the after- 
noon of April 28, 1862. A double-bar- 
relled gun was lying under him with the 
stock smashed, and also a broken pitch- 
fork, and his face and head had been 
mercilessly battered in. The gun was 
his own, and its two charges had been 
lodged in his breast. These were the 
circumstances which first challenged the 
attention of the police. Following up his 
movements on the fatal day, and the-tacts 
surrounding him, it was found that he had 
left his home about noon, having taken a 
child by the hand some distance down the 
avenue, and there relinquished his little 
charge to the nurse. He carried a gun, 
and was accompanied by a ferocious dog. 
It did not appear clearly, but the infer- 
ence left was that this dog was kept for 
purposes of protection, as Thiebault had 
been in receipt of some of those missives, 
terrible to Irish landlords, known as 
threatening letters. These had so dis- 
turbed his wife’s peace that she insisted 
on his taking greater care in his move- 
ments; and it was stated that he said 
jokingly, when he thought her solicitude 
for him was needless, — 

“Meno fear, If I am killed, you get 
another husband.” 

As a precaution he was also occasion- 
ally accompanied by a herd named Con- 
nors. He was next seen standing on the 





side of a road, leaning on his gun, his 
back to the fence, in conversation with a 
man who was facing him resting on a 
pitchfork, and within a few feet of him. 
This view was had by a man named 
Woodlock, the leading witness for the 
prosecution, and his eyes, with the excep- 
tion of those of the murderer, were the 
last which saw the unfortunate gentleman 
alive. Woodlock was taking a harrow 
which he had borrowed to its owner. He 
was seated on the side of a donkey-cart, 
and drove slowly up the hill past the two 
men. When he reached the summit he 
heard the report of a gun-shot, immedi- 
ately followed by another, and, turning, 
he saw smoke rising from the spot on 
which the two men had been conversing. 
On this spot was found the dead body of 
M. Thiebault. He swore that Thomas 
Halloran was the man he saw leaning on 
the pitchfork. There was other evidence 
corroborative of the theory put forward 
by the crown, that the man in the dock 
was the murderer; but this was the back- 
bone of their case, and, if it stood the 
test and went unshaken to the jury, few 
indeed would be the days of the young 
man looking out from the dock. 

When the attorney-general sat down, 
some formal evidence was gone into amid 
almost breathless silence. It was not the 
evidence now being given that occupied 
the minds of the audience, for they did 
not give much attention to it. Almost 
every man there was speculating on Wood- 
lock — what manner of man he was; how 
would he give his evidence? would he 
hang Halloran? And, in the whispers of 
the country people standing around, the 
opprobrious epithet zuformer was fre- 
quently hissed with vengeful venom. 
When at length the name of Woodlock 
was called, there was an impatient stir 
and a murmur. When footfalls were 
heard approaching, every neck was craned 
to get a view of this man, who was sup- 
posed to hold the balance of life and . 
death. When he got on the witness table, 
and stood out in full view before us, there 
was not much to be seen. He was a man 
over seventy years of age. His appear- 
ance was very shabby. He wore an an- 
cient, brownish-red wig. His coat was 
rusty-looking and very old, and his hat, 
which he, with great self-possession for a 
man of his opportunities, laid quietly 
down beside his chair, showed that its 
owner was walking one of the very hum- 
blest paths of life. Altogether his ap- 
pearance was shady. His face was weath- 
er-beaten, and the flesh about his eyes 
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was compressed and wrinkled, and gave 
him a shrewd and inquisitive look. Meet- 
ing him casually, and not under such 
trying circumstances, I have no doubt he 
would present the appearance of an intel- 
ligent man of his class. But the grave 
nature of his position gave him an anxious, 
suspicious aspect, which did not tell in 
his favor. 

The crown took him in hand very gin- 
gerly. He was treated with kindness and 
consideration. His answers were received 
with smiles, and as he went on he was 
made to feel at every step that he was 
putting the right foot forward. And so 
he was. His evidence was given clearly, 
consistently, and quietly. Every word of 
the opening statement, as far as it con- 
cerned him, was distinctly proved. As 
the examination slowly proceeded I could 
not help imagining that this man had his 
hand on the prisoner’s collar, and was 
dragging him along, surely and steadily, 
until he brought him to the corpse of the 
victim, and tied him to it—a spectacle 
for all men to see. He told his tale with 
deadly precision. He was driving on his 
donkey-cart. He saw two men in conver- 
sation by the side of the road, facing one 
another. One of them had his back to 
the fence, his face to the road. That 
man was M. Thiebault, whose mangled 
body was subsequently found there. Did 
he know the other man? Yes. Look 
round and tell us if you can see him. 
Standing up, and looking steadily at the 
dock, he pointed to the prisoner. Yes, 
there he is, Tom Halloran. 

A groan went up from the body of the 
court. These words should certainly be 
Halloran’s death knell. What advantage 
was there now in prolonging the struggle? 
The law had marked its victim and should 
have him. How did the prisoner bear it ? 
I looked at him, and when he took his 
eyes from the face of Woodlock he threw 
an earnest, appealing glance towards the 
bench on which his counsel sat. There, 
he evidently believed, was his only hope. 
For the rest, he appeared calm and smil- 
ing. Presently the direct examination 
closed, and it was now the time for the 
struggle. 

Mr. McDonagh, the advocate for the 
prisoner, was smiling, and apparently jok- 
ing with one of the crown counsel. It 
seemed as if he did not feel that there 
was any responsibility on him. As he 
rose he was still whispering in the ear of 
his friend; and, as he drew himself to 
his full height, they both indulged in a 
hearty chuckle. It almost sickened me 


to see such levity and indifference, while 
the creature in the dock, innocent or 
guilty, must be suffering something like 
the tortures of, the regions below. This 
strange advocate seemed in no haste to 
commence. He turned over the leaves of 
his brief, made a few remarks in an un- 
dertone to his junior, and then gave what 
appeared to me to be a somewhat comical 
side-glance at the crown counsel before 
referred to; who smiled, shook -his head, 
and threw his eyes in the direction of the 
witness, All this passed rapidly, but my 
eyes and mind were fixed on this strange 
advocate. 

His face was white and rather wrinkled, 
and it struck me that it would not be out 
of place on the shoulders of a graceful 
and fashionable old lady. His attitude 
and his action were so exceedingly grace- 
ful — studied, I thought — that they 
seemed finical. The wig concealed his 
head, so that 1 could not observe it; but 
the mouth and lips were a study, they 
were so flexible and mobile. As he stood 
there, a smile playing over his face, I 
thought him a man whose leading charac- 
teristic was humorous and very caustic 
sarcasm. Suddenly he shot a piercing 
glance at the witness, swayed slightly and 
gracefully from side to side, dangling his 
glasses, and then commenced. Soft as 
the smile of a mother, grateful as the 
cooing of a babe, were his first accents, 
Those who expected the lightning and 
the thunder were disappointed. Had 
Woodlock been his brother the tone could 
not be more bland or soothing. He asked 
some trivial questions of a formal nature, 
and before one minute had elapsed the look 
of anxiety and fear had left the face of the 
witness, and was succeeded by one rather 
easy and indifferent. As soon as this 
stage was reached a change, rather slight 
though, abruptly came over the manner of 
the advocate. A harshness crept into his 
tone. 

“Was there not an inquest in this case, 
Mr. Woodlock ?” 

The witness said there was, and that he 
had been examined at it. And then with 
portentous gravity, and an increasing 
harshness of tone, — 

“ Does your evidence here to-day fairly 
represent what you told the coroner ?” 

ao witness unhesitatingly said that it 
did. 

Without notice —and I shall never for- 
get the tone, harsh, grating, and scornful, 
while the whole appearance of the man 
| changed, his head thrown a little forward, 
his shoulders slightly raised, his eyes 
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fixed on the witness and scintillating like 
diamonds in the gaslight —the counsel 
called out, “ Repeat that answer.” And, 
before Woodlock could comprehend the 
change, he thundered at him, as if he 
were an already discredited witness, 
“ Look at the jury, sir!” 

Woodlock started, turned to the jury, 
and reluctantly repeated the answer. It 
was as if the whole court had been elec- 
trified. Here was a vital issue lying con- 
cealed until now, and as yet not disclosed. 
The interest that had been flagging was 
revived, and the idea that it was all over 
with the prisoner was shaken. Words 
could not describe the intense anxiety 
that awaited the evident crisis that was 
coming. Snatching up a paper, the bar- 
rister asked, — 

“ Had you ever a doubt about the iden- 
tity of the man you saw speaking to Thie- 
bault ?” ' 

The answer came promptly, “ No.” 

“Then,” asked the counsel, “why did 
you say, when the coroner asked you if 
you knew the man, ‘ How could I know 
him when I never saw his face’?” 

The witness denied ever having said 
suchathing. With withering wrath came 
the denunciation and query, — 

“You contaminated perjurer, do you 
deny your own words?” 

One can better imagine than describe 
the excitement that now took possession 
of the crowd. The attention of every in- 
dividual in court was strained. There 
was a silence that no one would break, 
each was so eager to catch the slightest 
accent in a contest on which depended the 
life of a man. 

The witness denied ever having used 
the words imputed to him. From the 
first he had never any doubt that Halloran 
was the man he saw speaking to Thie- 
bault. Gradually, and under a terrible 
fire of questions, one branch, the main 
branch of the defence, developed itself. 
This was founded on the report of the 
proceedings at the inquest given in a local 
paper. According to this record, it would 
appear that Woodlock, on the first day of 
the inquest, not only did not name the 
prisoner Halloran as the murderer, but 
that he went farther, and intimated his in- 
ability to identify the man he saw in con- 
versation with the Frenchman. A man 
named Connors, the herdsman before re- 
ferred to as accompanying M. Thiebault 
for purposes of protection, was spoken of 
as possibly the person who did the des- 
perate deed. The newspaper report gave 
it that Woodlock, when asked, on the first 





day of the inquest, if he was sure it was 
not Connors, rejoined, “ How could I be 
sure?” 

It was on this report the cross-exam- 
ination first turned. Woodlock quickly 
recovered his self-possession, and became 
calm and cautious. All the experience 
and the ability pitted against him could 
not move him. He adhered tohis present 
statement, that he never hada doubt as to 
the identity of Halloran with the man he 
saw on the roadside, and that he never 
expressed any such doubt. But he ad- 
mitted that on the first day of the inquiry 
before the coroner, he was not in any way 
pressed for the name of the man, and that 
he did not then mention Halloran. But 
that on the next day, when the police had 
arrested Halloran and his two brothers, 
and produced them in court, he, without 
any hesitation, identified the youngest 
man, the present prisoner, as the man he 
Saw in conversation with Thiebault. From 
this position he could not be moved. 
Nothing could change him. It mattered 
not to him what the paper contained or 
what any one stated. Halloran was the 
man. He said so now, he always said so, 
To the taunt that he was an informer, he 
answered, Irish fashion, how could he be ? 
And when asked why he could not, he ex- 
plained simply that he was no participator 
in the crime. His evidence was not given 
in the hope of a reward. He had got 
nothing from the crown, and had not stip- 
ulated for anything. 

Such was the position, as far as his 
evidence was concerned, when an incident 
occurred which startled all and astounded 
some. On the jury was a gentleman 
named Southcote Mansergh, a man of 
property and a magistrate. Woodlock 
was being cross-examined as to his knowl- 
edge of Halloran’s pursuits for some time 
before the murder, with the view of show- 
ing that he knew very little about him, 
and leaving the inference that his identifi- 
cation could not be relied on. It trans- 
pired that Halloran had been a militiaman, 
and that for purposes of duty and drill he 
should have been absent from home for 
some time. The witness was being se- 
verely questioned as to his knowledge of 
the prisoner’s movements, when all atten- 
tion was arrested by a gruff, stern voice 
from the jury. The voice came from Mr. 
Mansergh. The question came like a 
shot when the cross-examination was hot- 
test. The prisoner’s counsel stood rigid 
for a second, and then blandly smiled ap- 
proval at the juror. Ina gruff, threaten- 
ing voice, that reverberated through the 
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court, the question was again flung at the 
witness. There did not appear to be 
much in it. The answer, yes or no, would 
have slight effect on the issue, but the ex- 
citement was intense. There was elee- 
tricity in the air, and the manner of the 
juror to the witness was hostile and con- 
temptuous. Serjeant Armstrong, who 
was on duty for the crown, jumped up. 
In an angry tone he protested against the 
question. It was unfair and_ illegal. 
Their lordships should not allow it. It 
did not arise from the direct examination. 
Before the judges could interpose, before 
the purport of the objection could be 
realized, there came the reply, thundering 
in defiant tones from the juror: — 

‘*T know that, but I believe it was the 
fact, and anything tending to acquit the 
prisoner I feel bound to put forward.” 

A roar of triumphant delight greeted 
the announcement. Despite the menac- 
ing appearance of the judges, and the 
frantic exertions of the police, the pre- 
dominant feeling would have its way. 
Cheer after cheer set the order of the 
court at defiance, and Southcote Man- 
sergh, juror and magistrate, divided popu- 
larity with Thomas Halloran, the prisoner 
at the bar. To this day the incident, and 
its effect on the trial, are recalled by those 
who heard the startling announcement. 
The cloud that a minute since was all 


dark and black new showed a streak of 
silver lining, and the prisoner had a friend 


on the jury. The judges by aglance, and 
a gentle bending of the head and shoul- 
ders, with a slight elevation of the eye- 
brows, indicated something to one an- 
other. There was hurried whispering in 
the ranks of the prosecution, and the 
prisoner’s advocate now renewed his task 
like a giant refreshed. The word from 
the jury had a depressing effect both on 
the witness and the crown counsel, and 
when Woodlock left the table there was 
an impression that he was somewhat dis- 
credited. 

Other witnesses were now produced to 
support the story told by Woodlock. Per- 
sons who had seen the prisoner on the 
day of the murder, at a distance from the 
scene of it, deposed to the color and the 
texture of the clothes worn by him. A 
boy, who had heard the shots, saw a man 
of the prisoner’s height, wearing such 
clothes as had been described, cross over 
a fence and go off through the fields, a 
few minutes after the firing. This boy 
indicated the direction in which the man 
went, and his statement was borne out by 
a gentleman who met the prisoner at a 
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time and place which he could have 
reached, according to the theory of the 
crown, after completing the crime. 

And now fog the motive. Why should 
this young man take the life of that for- 
eign gentleman? And with such fero- 
cious brutality, too? The prosecution 
had the answer, which on hundreds of 
similar occasions, had been given to a like 
question in this very court-house. He 
had been evicted from his farm. The 
murdered man had evicted him and his 
family, and that, said the crown, was the 
cause of the murder. No man could indi- 
cate any other ground for hostility to him, 
such deadly hostility, too, as could only 
be satisfied with his blood. And so the 
crown left the case to the jury. It seemed 
complete enough. 

“If they do not convict, they cannot 
acquit him,” whispered a voice near me. 

“ Well, then, they won’t convict him,” 
said another voice, “for there is more 
than one man in that box afraid of getting 
a hole through his own skin.” 

This latter view I heard canvassed in 
many ways by persons speculating on 
what the verdict would be. There were 
many, especially amongst the agricultural 
element, who attached no importance to 
any other aspect of the case, and who 
spoke as if, considered from this point, a 
verdict of guilty was out of the question. 

Now came the time forthe defence. It 
consisted of two branches. One was an 
assumption that the principal witness for 
the crown was perjuring himself, and the 
other was an attempt to establish an a/ibi, 
The speech for the prisoner, by his won- 
derful advocate, was mainly devoted to the 
first part of the defence. His task was to 
make it, if he could, impossible for the 
jury to convict on the evidence of Wood- 
lock; not because it was a case of mis- 
taken identity ; not because there was any 
doubt of his being where he stated he was 
on the day of the murder. It was ad- 
mitted that he saw two men in converse, 
as described by him. It was admitted 
that he heard the shots and saw the smoke, 
and then saw the murderer cross over the 
fence and move away through the fields. 
But it was not only denied that Halloran 
was the man, but it was imputed that 
Woodlock, with fiendish malignity, se- 
lected him, for purposes of his own, as 
the easiest victim. There was against 
him what there was against no other. In 
his case was the terrible motive of evic- 
tion, a motive which had been sanctioned 
as sufficient by scores of convictions in 


| like cases, and so Woodlock, like an old 
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fox, with cruel cunning, selected him, and | minds of the twelve gentlemen he had the 


was now trying to walk over his dead 
body to affluence. 

The speech for the defence was worthy 
of the man who delivered it. In matter 
and in manner it was perfect. It suited 
the occasion and the times and the tem- 
per of the people. With irresistible force 
and marvellous keenness it assailed the 
weak point of the prosecution, There 
was no incident, no matter how trivial, 
which could bear a favorable construction 
for the prisoner or help to throw discredit 
on the crown witness, which was not 
seized at the proper time, and with dra- 
matic effect, and placed before the jury in 
a light so bright and clear that mental 
vision should have altogether left the box 
if they failed to see. The voice was not 
pitched ina high key. The leading tone 
was one of scorn for the witness, and in- 
credulity that he could, by possibility, be 
credited bya single individual. Nodoubt 
the sympathy of the majority of his hear- 
ers went with the orator. But even those 
who did not sympathize with his efforts 
were spell-bound by the magic effect of 
his earnestness and his genius. It was 
clear that there was no resource at his 
command which he would not use to keep 
the rope from the neck of the man whose 
life was now in his hands. The news- 
paper report of the proceedings at the 
inquest, in which, as before stated, Wood- 
lock was represented as saying that he did 
not know the man who was speaking to 
the unfortunate Frenchman, was handled 
with startling power. The paper was the 
organ of the Conservative and landlord 
party in the district, the Clenmel Chron- 
icle. The gentleman who made the re- 
port was well known and respected in the 
locality. Did he invent all this for the 
purpose of subsequently inconveniencing, 
in his effort to hang an innocent man, 
Woodlock, the contaminated perjurer they 
had seen writhing before them on the 
table? Could he know months ago what 
was to happen here to-day, and so, out of 
a spirit of pure malignity to this amiable 
instrument of the crown, attribute to him 
words which placed him in his present 
pitiable predicament? Absurd assump- 
tion! The pressman went to the inquest 
todo his duty: he did it. He reported 
what was said, and there it was — /7/era 
scripta manet—and the crown and all 
the force of the law would find that no 
amount of swearing, even on the part of 
the scrupulous and model pet of the pros- 
ecution, Woodlock, would wipe out these 
letters, or remo? teir effect from the 
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honor to address. His was no special 
pleading to get off by an artifice a man 
whom all believed to be a murderer. He 
would, amongst other witnesses, produce 
the gentleman who made that report; and 
he would ask them, when he had given 
his evidence, and told them that Wood- 
lock swore at the inquest that he did not 
know who the man was whom he saw 
speaking to Thiebault, he would ask them 
to place the oath of this gentleman at one 
side and the oath of Woodlock at the 
other, and then to put to themselves the 
question, Were they going to kill the 
young life there in the dock, to gratify 
the malignity and the cupidity of a crea- 
ture whom he should again describe to 
them as a contaminated perjurer ? 

And so the battle raged, all the warriors 
giants. It was a truly remarkable combat. 
Each in turn carried captive the intelli- 
gence of the crowd. 

I did not attach much importance to 
the evidence given in support of an adibz. 
It was not, I thought, proved that he could 
not have been at the scene of the murder 
when it was committed. But other evi- 
dence of vital import was given in his 
favor. The gentleman who reported the 
proceedings at the inquest deposed to the 
correctness of what appeared in his news- 
paper. He stated that the coroner asked 
Woodlock, when he came up to where the 
men were, whom did he find the second 
man to be; and that the witness answered, 
on his oath, he never saw his face. And 
he added, that when further pressed, and 
asked if he was not then perfectly sure 
that the second man on the road was not 
the herdsman, Michael Connors, he re- 
plied by asking what would make him 
perfectly sure. 

As far as the swearing was concerned, 
the case may now be said to have closed, 
unless one of those surprises should hap- 
pen which, at times, suddenly occur in 
courts of law, and make matters more or 
less favorable for the prisoner. All the 
evidence that the jury had to work upon 
had been laid before them; and, to my 
thinking, the whole case turned on the 
question, “* Did they believe Woodlock ?” 
If they did, then let doom be pronounced 
on the prisoner. If they did not, let him 
go forth a free man. 

A gentleman without a beard or whis- 
kers, with a rather heavy expression of 
countenance, and wearing wig and gown, 
now stood facing the jury, about to reply 
for the crown. In his appearance there 
was nothing to indicate the possession of 
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great intellectual power. From where I 
stood he seemed to me to have a some- 
what dull look about the eyes. This look 
was subsequently explained, when he bent 
down so close to his papers as almost to 
touch them with his face. His sight was 
very short. This was the solicitor-gen- 
eral, now Mr. Justice Lawson. Without 
delay he commenced. He had not gone 
far when it was clear that this was a man 
terribly in earnest, with a mind of rare 
vigor. He did not waste any time throw- 
ing palaver into the jury-box. He grasped 
the whole case; the weakness and the 
strength of every point of it, and to it, and 
it only, he addressed himself. He spoke 
to the reasoning faculty in the jury, and 
struggled long and hard to coerce them 
to the conclusion that there was only one 
logical deduction from the evidence, and 
that was, that the prisoner at the bar was 
the man who shed the Frenchman’s blood. 
He boldly took up Woodlock’s evidence, 
and proclaimed it the backbone of the 
case against the prisoner. There it stood, 
and let rational men examine it, and see 
if,in the main, it did not fulfil every re- 
quirement which, as business men, would 
satisfy them in the ordinary concerns of 
life. Did any one deny that Woodlock 
was driving on that road at the time, and 
under the circumstances he stated? Did 
any one deny that Thiebault was mur- 
dered in the manner described? The 
whole place was friendly to the prisoner. 
Did he bring on the table a single indi- 
vidual able to satisfy the jury that he was 
elsewhere on the day and hour of the 
murder? Notone. And they were asked, 
under such circumstances, to say that the 
man in the dock was not guilty, because, 
forsooth, on some points the witness 
Woodlock was at variance with a news- 
paper report. And not only that, but they 
were asked to shut their eyes to the com- 
plete corroboration which every word 
spoken by the chief witness had received. 
And this corroboration came from wit- 
nesses of unimpeachable character. Was 
it denied that a man dressed exactly as it 
was shown the prisoner was dressed on 
that day, crossed over the fence immedi- 


ately after committing the deed? That 


denial was not attempted. Where was 
the prisoner when this deed was being 
done? It was a matter of life or death to 
him. If he was elsewhere he could make 
some intelligible effort to show it; but he 
had not done so. And yet, in the face 
of the positive swearing of Woodlock, 
against whose character there was never, 
until the present trial, a bad word uttered, 


and in the face of the complete corrobora- 
tion which his testimony had received, 
they were asked to say that this man was 
innocent. Granting, for argument’s sake, 
that he had at first hesitated to name the 
murderer, what did that convey to men 
who knew the state of affairs working in 
agrarian questions in this country? It 
simply showed that he was afraid to speak 
until he felt that the all-powerful arm of 
the law was around him, and then he 
boldly turned, and, as they saw him rise 
from that chair, and in the face of all men, 
proclaimed, pointing at the prisoner, that 
you, Tom Halloran, did the deed. 

The speech was what might be called a 
terrific burst. There was no cessation 
from start to finish; no hesitation, no 
stop. It was all plain, solid talk, directed 
with striking precision to the one point 
for which he contended, that, on the evi- 
dence, there was no escaping the conclu- 
sion that the murderer stood in the dock. 
It insisted on the crown case; it ridiculed 
the defence, and when, amidst breathless 
silence, the learned gentleman suddenly 
sat down, I felt that certainly he had gone 
straight for his man, and that, as he left 
the matter, there were ten chances to one 
he had him. 

We were now approaching the end, 
getting into the calm, judicial time, when 
all contention is at an end, and the whole 
of the casé is to be dealt with by the judge 
and the jury. Each one settled down as 
comfortably as he could, and awaited the 
closing scenes in painful anxiety. I shall 
never forgot my position at the moment: 
I was leaning against the left-hand corner 
of the dock from the outside. Halloran, 
the prisoner, was leaning against the same 
corner from the inside; two inches of 
space did not separate us, and I could not 
help realizing the awful position in which 
this other human being now stood. On 
the bench there was a rustling, and a set- 
tling of books and papers, and presently 
was to come the cold intimation of opin- 
ion, so powerful with the jury, of such 
vital importance to the prisoner. 

If ever a prisoner was in luck, it was 
this man Halloran. He was fortunate in 
his youth, and in the gentle and amiable 
appearance, which told so much in his 
favor. He was fortunate in his advocate, 
alive with energy and intellect, and now 
intoxicated with a strife in which he meas- 
ured his strength, single-handed, against 
all the giants of the bar. He was fortu- 
nate in the riotous sympathy for him, 





| which could not be repressed, and which 
| manifested its existence everywhere 
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amongst the multitude; and now the 
crown lawyers, when the case had closed, 
placed a trump card in the hand of his 
advocate. With the permission of the 
bench, they called the coroner to contra- 
dict the version given by one of the wit- 
nesses for the defence, of an occurrence 
at the inquest. The contradiction was 
given, and the wily advocate for the pris- 
oner seemed not to heed what was going 
on, until a polite intimation from the judges 
conveyed that, if he wished, he could 
question the witness. Blandly he rose, 
and ignoring all minor points, whilst he 
clung with the tenacity of genius to his 
one chance, he quietly elicited from the 
witness that at the inquest he had asked 
Woodlock who was the man with Thie- 
bault, and that Woodlock said he at first 
thought it was Michael Connors, the herds. 
man. With a slight inclination to the 
jury, the counsel resumed his seat. The 
shot had told on the bench and with the 
bar; but it yet remained for the ground 
lings to realize its importance. He was 
now asked if he wished to observe on the 
rebutting case. With a deprecating ges- 
ture he rose, conveying, as clearly as 
words could do, that he felt he was only 
wasting the time of the court and the 
jury; but that, as it was a matter of duty, 
he would even still persist in showing, 
what was quite evident, that the man at 
the bar was innocent. He took the Clon- 
mel Chronicle in his hand, and, when nec- 
essary, referred to it. 

They all knew the coroner, a local gen- 
tleman of unimpeachable character. They 
had seen Woodlock, and they could esti- 
mate the manner of man he was. Wood- 
lock swore that he never expressed a 
doubt as to the identity of the man he saw 
speaking to Thiebault; and now the cor- 
oner comes up, and states on his oath — 
and he is a crown witness as well as 
Woodlock — that when he asked him who 
was the man with Thiebault, he said he at 
first thought it was Michael Connors. 
Where was the use now in talking more 
over this matter? As men of honor, jeal- 
ous that justice should be done, he asked 
for no mercy, but he would like to know 
if there was a man on that jury who would 
hang a dog on the evidence of Woodlock. 
This was the last word for the prisoner. 

And now we settled down to hear the 
judge. He was then Mr. Justice, he is 
now Lord, Fitzgerald. I looked very in- 
tently at him. He was a slight man; his 
features were small, and delicately formed. 
There was an air of quiet, observant re- 
pose about him. Calmness and keenness 





seemed to be his mental characteristics, 
and it was with great desire I waited for 
his words. What solution would he sug- 
gest of the contested question? Very 
quietly he took the jury into his confi- 
dence. Many minutes had not elapsed 
when it appeared as if they were all old 
friends, talking, in a business-like and 
gentlemanly way, over this deplorable oc- 
currence — he expressing the minds of 
the others completely to their satisfaction. 
The expression of his face was very gen- 
tle, and there was constantly playing about 
his mouth a smile, which left the impres- 
sion that, if he were forced to find fault, 
his sternest rebuke would take the form 
of chiding. Throughout this charge he 
appeared to me to hold a beam and scales 
in one hand, whilst with the other he 
picked up the particles of evidence fro 
and con., and placed them in the balance. 
Everything was done with the greatest 
exactitude and neatness, and as stage 
after stage of the case was dealt with, it 
was Clear what the judge’s opinion was, 
and that the balance was preponderating 
more and more against the prisoner. 
Amidst breathless silence his words 
ceased, and the jury retired. 

As minate after minute sped, each indi- 
vidual privileged with a place in court held 
his ground. I was still leaning against 
the bars of the dock. After a short ab- 
sence the judges were on the bench, the 
jury stood in the box, the prisoner in his 
cage. I looked athim. His face or man- 
ner showed no trace of excitement, but, 
glancing at his hands, I saw they were 
tightened with vice-like grip around the 
rails, driving the blood away from the 
knuckles and fingers. Here was the only 
indication of the awful fear that must have 
consumed him. The jurors’ names were 
being called over. 

**Southcote Mansergh!” said the offi- 
cial; this was the gentleman who had 
previously expressed an interest in the 
prisoner. 

“Here!” came from the box in a tone 
of gruff triumph. 

There was a sudden start in the court, 
and then it seemed as if the roof would 
have been lifted off, such a wild cheer 
went up. The police, the sheriff, the 
judges were all paralyzed. There was 
only one man in the court at that moment 
who was not sure what the verdict was, 
and that man was the prisoner. Unmoved 
he stood, with his desperate grip tighten- 
ing round the bars, and his figure getting 
more rigid, waiting for the actual word. 
His sympathizers grasped each other by 
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the hand, and paid no regard to the threat | supply to the thirsty throng who come to 


of the policeman, or the menace of the 


judge. Clear the court, indeed! what 
more was to be learned? But, until the 
last word was said, the prisoner was rigid. 

“Not guilty,” said the foreman, and 
then it seemed to me that Halloran’s 
knees lost their power, for he suddenly 
sank some inches, and as suddenly grasp- 
ing the bars, he stood smiling before the 
bench, the blood coming with a rush over 
his temples. 

“Js there any other charge against the 
prisoner?” asked the judge. 

“No, my lord,” replied the crown. 

“Then discharge him,” said his lord-, 
ship. 

A little door in front of the dock was 
opened, and out of the terrible trap, into 
freedom and sunshine, darted the man 
who had endured this terrible ordeal. 

It was all over now save the shouting, 
and of that there was a great deal. Hal- 
loran was placed on a car, and borne 
through the town with green branches 
waving around him, and thousands cheer- 
ing for joy that he had escaped. It wasa 
wild scene. 

Many words of genuine sympathy I 
heard uttered for the poor French gen- 
tleman, whose Irish experience was so 
lamentable. 

lt was all very extraordinary; and, to 
a stranger, inexplicable, unless on the 
ground that there was something rotten 
in the state of Denmark. 

J. O’DONOGHUE. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HINDOO PILGRIMS AND LIVING WATERS. 


ONE of the first points which attracts 
the notice of a traveller in Hindoostan 
(naturally on the alert to mark pecul- 
iarities of social life) is the picturesque 
Oriental simplicity of the water-supply. 
There is no laying of pipes or taps, or 
even pumps. In some of the large towns 
a small rivulet of pure sparkling water is 
brought to the very doors of the people, 
by an open channel carried along the 
main street. This, however, is somewhat 
exceptional. Asageneral rule the people 
are dependent on their wells, and around 
these at ail hours of the day, but more 
especially at the outgoings of morning 
and evening, they assemble in groups 
most fascinating to the artistic eye. The 
more crowded the city, the more abun- 
dant are the wells, yielding an unfailing 





fill their great red earthenware jars, or 
brightly polished brazen lotas. 

Many of the finest wells are presented 
to the city for the use of the waytarer and 
the poor, as an act of merit by some 
wealthy citizen —a profitable investment 
in the treasury of a future life. Others, 
with the same end in view, erect temples, 
to which are attached tanks for ceremo- 
nia] ablutions: for every devout Hindoo, 
man, woman, and child, must worship at 
least once a day before he dares break his 
morning fast, and he may not pray till he 
has washed himself and his raiment. 

I was particularly struck by some very 
fine wells in Allahabad (*Howlies ” is the 
correct word), to which the people descend 
by a broad fight of steps into a world of 
cool shadow, so pleasant after the glaring 
sunlight that one feels tempted to linger 
a while with those groups of water-car- 
riers who are filling their buffalo-skins 
from the deep well far below, for the use 
of ordinary mortals. The higher castes, 
however, would be defiled by water that 
had been drawn in a leathern bucket, 
which, being an animal substance, is un- 
clean; therefore each man and woman 
brings his or her own brightly polished 
brazen lota, which, by means of a long 
cord, is lowered to the well. The whole 
scene is fresh and clean and pleasant. 

The tanks and wells are, however, by 
no means the chief attractions of Allaha- 
bad, “the city of God,” to the water-lov- 
ing Hindoos; for here the clear sacred 
waters of the deep-blue Jumna unite them- 
selves with the still holier Ganges, or 
rather flow into one channel; forthe pure 
waters seem loth to mix themselves with 
the foul yellow uncleanness of that muddy 
stream, and the two colors flow on side by 
side, yet never mingling for some dis- 
tance — just like the waters of the Arno 
and the Po. Devout Hindoos believe 
that a third river, the Sarawasti, here in- 
visibly joins the other two, and this mys- 
terious mingling of three holy waters fills 
these simple nature-worshippers ‘vith rev- 
erential awe. Hence this sandy shore is 
accounted very near to Paradise, and 
death here is well-nigh as desirable as at 
Benares itself. 

So the dying are brought here to re- 
ceive extreme unction according to ¢heir 
creed. Once laid beside the holy stream, 
they must on no account venture to rally. 
They have been brought there to die and 
die they must. A drink of Ganges water 
they may have —possibly Ganges mud 
shortens their dying agonies — but at sun- 
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set friends may, if they please, return 
home, in which case the crocodiles prob- 
ably dispose of their relation. Should a 
man thus left obstinately survive, and be 
rescued by any European, the poor wretch 
dares not return to his family, as he is 
considered to be wiped out of the book of 
the living. Instances have been known 
of men thus saved, continuing for yearsin 
the service of their European deliverer! 
But as a general rule, the poor carcase be- 
comes the prey of beasts and foul carrion 
birds, and as you walk along the shore 
your foot may stumble on a half-gnawed 
skull. ‘ 

Along these sands stalk the tall adju- 
tants, seeking what fresh feast the stream 
has provided... Everything comes alike 
welcome to their voracious maw. Even 
tortoises have been found, shell and all, 
in their inside. In short, they are invalu- 
able scavengers, and consume an incredi- 
ble amount of pestilential filth. This, to- 
gether with the Hindoo belief that the 
souls of Brahmins, of dubious holiness, 
pass into the adjutants, makes it a very 
evil act to destroy one; so they are rarely 
molested. 

The Levites of Hindoostan show a wise 
forethought in thus protecting their pos- 
sible asylum, for it is said that more 
crimes are committed by the Brahmins 
than by any other caste, inasmuch as they 
live in such comfortable certainty of ulti- 
mate safety, that they indulge in compara- 
tive recklessness as concerns this world’s 
laws — little heeding the penalties which, 
after all, can but kill the body. They are 
a fine race notwithstanding, with their 
high, intellectual cast of head, and clear- 
cut, handsome features. They possess, 
moreover, in a strong degree, the proud, 
calm dignity of demeanor that we are wont 
to attribute to the conscious aristocracy of 
many generations; and that, not of this 
world only, for so great is the power of the 
Brahmins that the gods themselves trem- 
ble at their wrath. 

According to Indian mythology, even 
the great Indra, having been cursed by a 
Brahmin, was hurled from his own heaven 
and turned into a cat. 

Of course I here speak of the Brahmins 
of Bengal. In southern and central India 
many bear the name whose lineage is un- 
mistakably of the basest descendants of 
low-born aborigines, who can only have 
been suffered to assume this honor as a 
matter of expediency. But with regard to 
these clean-limbed, stately men (who with 
their bare shaven heads, and a white 
sheet thrown round them as sole rai- 





ment, sit so calmly reading, or contemplat- 
ing, by the river-side; trusting so im- 
plicitly in the mystic threefold cord that 
lies across their shoulder, as being the 
charter of their nobility in both worlds), 
we cannot withhold our sympathy from 
these descendants of the grand old Ar- 
yans (our brethren), though they ave striv- 
ing so hard to resist the encroachments of 
Western light and science. 

Strange, is it not, that from this dreaded 
Western world they should now be re- 
ceiving the true interpretation of their 
own old faith, and learning the forgotten 
lore of their noble Sanscrit tongue? bat- 
tling against it certainly, but still inevita- 
bly tending to such knowledge of their 
own sacred writings as must compel them 
to retrace their steps to the old monothe- 
istic faith when the use of images was for- 
bidden ; transmigration not invented ; and 
caste, of course, not sanctioned, as the 
vile native tribes had not then been con- 
quered and enslaved. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Brahmins struggle more desper- 
ately than ever to keep the ignorant herd 
in all due subjection. 

One of their grand opportunities occurs 
at Allahabad,in the middle of January, 
when the receding waters having left a 
broad expanse of sand between the stream 
and the fort, a vast number of Hindoos 
assemble from every part of the empire, 
to celebrate the Magh Mela or January 
Fair. They come, weary and footsore 
and heavy-laden, to bathe in the dirty sa- 
cred river, and (simpler than children in 
holding the faith they have been taught) 
they here seek calm of spirit, pardon, and 
relief, as the reward of their hard and 
weary pilgrimage. Some have come on 
foot from such far-away places that they 
have been monthsonthe roads. Perhaps 
some who started with them have died by 
the way, from the hardships they have 
undergone. But these have reached their 
bourne, and one dip in that sacred flood 
is a sure passport to heaven. So there is 
great gladness among these myriads, 
though many faces still look sadly hag- 
gard, and anxious, and careworn. 

Of course there are vast numbers pres- 
ent to whom the scene is merely a merry 
fair — the Mahommedans, for instance, to 
whom the whole thing would be a farce 
but for the excellent opportunity afforded 
for selling their wares. However, whether 
for devotion or for gain, the people as- 
semble in thousands, and it is a scene of 
noisy hubbub, and color, and motion, 
such as you can see nowhere but at these 
festivals, Along the wide expanse of 
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sand a regular encampment is made, 
branching from one central main street of 
a mile or more in Jength, which is the ex- 
tempore bazaar, where the Mahommedans 
drive a keen business, while their Hindoo 
brethren are intent on “making their 
souzls,” as our friends from the Emerald 
Isle described it. 

Everything you can possibly imagine is 
there displayed, both of native and Jde/a- 
tee (foreign) goods, and there are booths 
exclusively for the sale of idols. Every 
hideous and horrible god that ever was 
devised is there for sale; and to make 
these more attractive, the loathliest fa- 
queers sit with their disgusting chiidren 
in groups, painted from head to foot so as 
to represent these interesting idol fami- 
lies in tableaux vivants. These horrible 
creatures Jay sprawling about the sand in 
every direction in revolting attitudes, to 
excite the public to almsgiving; and it 
stirred up one’s indignation to see the 
real pilgrims so ready, out of their deep 
poverty, to bestow their poor alms on 
these foul idlers, generally giving to each 
one handful of grain from their own mea- 
gre store. This grain is thrown into a 
cloth which lies beside each faqueer, and 
on which all manner of dirt and dust also 
falls, so it is afterwards sifted. 

The days’ of self-torture, when these 
faqueers “sought to merit heaven by 
making earth a hell,” are gone past. 
They are now merely mendicant friars, 
owning no brotherhood, nor superior. 
Sometimes, indeed, they pretend to be 
perpetually fasting, while living on the 
offerings which they collect for the gods. 
They never work, and in general, instead 
of clothes, they merely paint bands and 
streaks of color round the eyes, the 
cheeks, mouth, and nose, marking each 
rib with a line of white paint, and perhaps 
adding a few mystic signs and characters. 
Round the neck probably hang strings of 
heavy black beads, and the foully dirty, 
long elf locks fall over the shoulders of 
these horrible gaunt figures. Many of 
them travel from end toend of the empire, 
adorned with tall peacocks’ feathers and 
bells, carrying jars of sacred water from 
different holy places, and selling a few 
drops at high prices to such as can afford 
to anoint their idols with an offering so 
exceedingly precious (though the profane 
Briton is apt to believe that the precious 
jars have often been filled at the nearest 
ditch) The poor Hindoos, however, have 
such exceeding reverence for the sanctity 
of these men that they allow them all 
manner of privileges, even admission to 





their houses at all times and seasons, 
Nay, to such an extent is this carried, 
that should a man, on reaching his own 
home, find the slippers of the faqueer 
lying at the door, he may on no account 
enter till it shall please the holy man to 
come forth; he must even consider him- 
self greatly honored in having thus, una- 
wares, entertained such an angel. 

To turn to the real pilgrims, to whom 
this sacred bath is a matter of such in- 
tense earnestness. None may venture 
into the river till he has committed him- 
self to the care of some of the innumera- 
ble pragwallahs or priests, whose three- 
cornered flags flutter all along the shore. 
One of these men kindly receives his 
offerings, and escorts him to the river 
bank. But first he must be completely 
shaven from head to foot, leaving only 
one celestial tuft at the back of the head. 
He has abstained from visiting his barber 
for some time previously, so the sand is 
literally strewn with fine, silky, black hair, 
of which, at the close of the day, we saw 
piles five or six feet in height. This 
ought to be cast into the Ganges; but in 
these modern days, when all things are 
utilized, we observed men going about 
with sacks, collecting raw materials for 
chignons and frisettes, 

Men, women, and children all bathe to- 
gether with the utmost solemnity, at the 
same time washing their clothes, so that 
they may come forth altogether pure; and 
very clean and fresh they certainly appear, 
in spite of the filthy condition to which 
they have reduced the water. It certainly 
is curious to see the Hindoo women thus 
composedly bathing, in mixed company, 
clad only in a single fold of the very finest 
muslin, whereas, if you meet them on Jand, 
they will at once turn their back and 
drag their cloth quite over their head. 
Certainly in so doing they display a great 
deal more than their ankles, but that is 
quite a trifle so long as the face is hidden. 
Even among these earnest worshippers of 
the great goddess Gunga (the Ganges) 
evil-doers find their gain, and a row of 
native police have to stand in the water 
all day watching for thieves, who with a 
long wire hook contrive to jerk off the 
heavy gold and silver bangles from the 
women’s ankles, thus reaping a rich har- 
vest and generally escaping in the crowd. 
These ankle-rings are fetters of exceeding 
weight, often richly chased and made of 
metal so pure as to bendin the hand. In 
form they are like a Celtic brooch, the 
ends not meeting. Each toe is adorned 
with rings; each finger also; sometimes 
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the thumb is adorned with a small circu- 
lar looking-glass. Heavy bracelets or 
bangles are worn on the wrist and below 
the shoulder; sometimes the whole arm 
is covered. Round the neck hang chains 
of gold and silver, and strings of gay beads 
orcoral. The ears are adorned with rings 
innumerable, the whole rim being pierced 
with many holes. Married women have 
an immense nose-ring hanging from one 
nostril. It is very light, but generally 
three or four inches in diameter, some- 
times nearly six. Often a flat gem, such 
as a star of turquoises, is let into the side 
of the nose, like a patch. 

You perceive that Hindoo women when 
got up for a festival are very magnificent 
indeed. But even in their own homes 
they rarely put off their ornaments, but 
pursue their household work glistening 
with jewels. Of course the very poor sub- 
Stitute baser metals. Widows are forbid- 
den to wear any jewels, and are expected 
to do ali the drudgery of the house. In 
short, though the days of Suttee are past, 
their position is one of sorely unenviable 
humiliation. 

The jewels of the bathers are not the 
sole temptation offered to thieves. Some 
of the wealthy rajahs throw in handful 
after handful of gold mohrs, just as an 
offering to the river—a sorry sight to 
men whose highest wages rarely exceed 
sixpence aday. The police have also to 
try to prevent suicides; so sure an entry 
into Paradise, offering to the sick and 
sad-hearted a tempting contrast with the 
ills of their hard lot here. So the lame 
and the halt, and many another “ weary of 
light and life,” try to slip into the river 
unperceived, having earthenware jars fas- 
tened to their bodies. These they fill with 
water, by means of a small cup, and so 
sink down into the broad bosom of the 
calm goddess, where no troubles can ever 
vex them more; and who in all that busy 
throng will ever miss them from their 
place? 

Still fresh crowds pour in by every ap- 
proach, a motley assemblage of many 
tribes, merging all special differences in 
their one great purpose: all pressing along 
this grand highroad to heaven, rich men 
and poor men, riding or on foot, but all so 
strangely picturesque — a kaleidoscope of 
ever-varying, vivid colors. The enduring 
brilliancy of the native dyes would sorely 
puzzle our manufacturers; for the indian 
style of washing, by thumping clothes on 
stones in the river and drying them in the 
burning sun, soon makes English goods 
fade, whereas these native stuffs seem to 
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grow more and more brilliant so long as 
the rags will hold together. And the 
invariable good taste of the people re- 
joices the eye. They seem to know by 
intuition what shades of vivid greens and 
lilacs, crimson and white, scarlet and pur- 
ple, blue and gold, will be both gorgeous 
and harmonious —and they themselves 
supply the rich browns which give tone to 
the whole. 

And on such a gala day as this, even 
those whose raiment is generally of the 
scantiest, contrive to be well-dressed. All 
the children, too, are decked out like dolls. 
The boys, whose ordinary dress consists 
of a string and smail coin, or key, worn 
round the waist; and the little girls who, 
pour tout bien, are adorned with a neck- 
lace and amulet, are to-day in holiday 
garb. Nor do the men despise crna- 
ments. Through the fine muslia dress of 
the richer pilgrims you see gold bracelets, 
armlets, and necklaces. Even the poorer 
classes wear bracelets and amulets. 

We were mounted on a tall elephant, 
and so obtained a good general view of 
the scene, and, moreover, had the advan- 
tage of being raised a little above the 
clouds of dust and sand which those myr- 
iads of pointed slippers were so busy 
Stirring up; nevertheless the noise and 
incessant movement soon became posi- 
tively bewildering. The deafening clamor 
for backsheish, the beating of tom-toms, 
the cries of conjurors and jugglers, and 
of itinerant merchants of all sorts, —in 
short, the general hubbub, was overpow- 
ering, and at last we left the sands with 
a sense of thankful relief. 

The one sound that lingered the long- 
est on our wearied ears was the incessant 
howl for backsheish which rang on every 
side; those alms which the priestly crowd 
claim so proudly and so persistently as 
their right; while the throng of miserable, 
all but naked, beggars, intensify their ap- 
peal to our sympathies, and explain their 
ravenous hunger in language not to be 
mistaken, by patting their unhappy stom- 
ach, a member to which an unvarying 
vegetable diet lends a most undue protu- 
berance, more especially in contrast with 
the emaciation of the limbs. Even the 
tiny children are one and all distinguished 
by the same exaggeration of centre of 
gravity, and can only be described as 
“ pot-bellied ” to a most alarming degree. 

In the midst of that noisy throng we 
saw one Christian teacher, with a little 
knot of listeners, who, however, seemed 
merely to pause for a moment and pass 
on, little heeding his message. Close by 
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was a rival Hindoo teacher, with Azs 
books. An American missionary had ac- 
companied us to the shore, but we soon 
lost sight of him in the crowd —a man of 
countenance so winsome as might well 
recommend his teaching, and who has 
labored in this place for many years, gath- 
ering together a small but increasing con- 
gregation of native Christians. Strange, 
is it not, that this should be the state of 
things eighteen hundred years after the 
light has come to lighten the whole earth ? 
Out of the vast multitude of eager wor- 
shippers who throaged the sands on this 
day we had good reason to believe that 
the Christians barely numbered haif-a- 
dozen Europeans — of course no native 
Christian would be present at such a 
scene. 

The establishment of this vast pilgrim 
camp outside the city walls is due to a 
recent and most wise sanatory regulation. 
Formerly the annual influx of pilgrims 
to any favorite holy place was the sure 
and certain signal for the outbreak of 
some form of horrible pestilence, bred of 
filth and overcrowded dwellings. Every 
wretched den that could possibly be con- 
verted into a lodging-house was crammed 
to suffocation, so that forty or fifty hu- 
man beings were stowed away in houses 
smaller than the average laborer’s cot- 
tages in England, and this, in an Indian 
midsummer heat. Thus, year by year, 
the advent of the pilgrims was looked 
upon as the inevitable harbinger of death 
and misery —a danger which is now 
vastly decreased by the very simple expe- 
dient of stationing police upon every road 
leading to the city, with orders to forbid 
all pilgrim bands to approach, and to point 
out to them the direction of the great 
camp on the dry sands, all trace of which 
will be, ere long, swept away by the cleans- 
ing flood. 

If only the same simple expedient could 
be adopted at all other great centres of pil- 
grimage, much might be done to avert the 
awful visitations of cholera — that fearful 
scourge which is said to be generated 
exclusively in Hindoostan, thence over- 
spreading the whole earth. It is posi- 
tively stated by those most competent to 
treat of such matters that in every instance 
where the fell disease has slain its thou- 
sands in Europe, Asia, or America, its 
progress has been distinctly traced back- 
ward to a starting-point in India, where 
it invariably appears first among the 
wretched, half-starved pilgrims. Their 
miserable condition is therefore a matter 
which European selfishness cannot afford 





to leok upon with indifference. An able 
writer on this subject has pointed out how 
at any moment* “these over-crowded 
dens may become the centre from which 
the disease radiates to the great manufac. 
turing towns of England and France, 
The squalid pilgrim army of Juganndth, 
with its rags, and hair, and skin freighted 
with vermin and impregnated with infec. 
tion, may any year slay thousands of the 
most talented and beautiful of our age, in 
Vienna, London, or Washington.” 

The writer refers specially to the great 
Car Festival of Juganndth heid at Puri, a 
seacoast town a little to :he south-west of 
Calcutta —a festival which in numerical 
importance is only exceeded by the mon- 
ster fairat Hurdwar. The number of pil- 
grims who flock to Puri varies, of course, 
from year to year, and is estimated at 
from fifty to three hundred thousand, 
The chief festival of the year occurs at 
midsummer, when the journey of perhaps 
a thousand or even fifteen hundred miles, 
mostly performed on foot, is rendered 
more oppressive by the intolerable heat, 
in spite of which the weary pilgrim band, 
chiefly consisting of fragile-looking wom- 
en, must push on, never falling short of 
their full day’s march, lest they should 
reach the hallowed spot too late, and fail 
to be present at the various ceremonies 
which are to secure their salvation, We 
should notice, by the way, that this thirst 
for pilgrimage and the persevering zeal 
which carries the wayfarers through all 
hardships of the journey are diligently 
fanned by priestly emissaries, who go 
forth into every corner of the land preach- 
ing the necessity of thus purchasing sal- 
vation, and of carrying suitable offerings 
to the gods, or rather to the cruel harpies 
who guard the shrines. 

. By the time the weary, footsore crea- 
tures reach their desired haven scarce 
able to crawl on bleeding feet, the season 
of the rains arrives. Perhaps for a few 
days longer the sun may shine, and the 
wayfarers, refreshed by a bath in some 
sacred tank, don the finery that was 
wrapped up in their little dirty bundles, 
and come forth like radiant butterflies to 
flutter in and out of every temple and 
drink of the elixir of holiness — a draught, 
however, which is by no means “ without 
money and without price,” for at every 
turn they are taxed by the wolfish priests, 
and compelled to give alms far beyond 
their ability. By the time they are shorn 
of every available coin, and have scarcely 


* Orissa, by Dr. Hunter, 
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retained the sum necessary to purchase 
their daily meal of rice on their homeward 
journey, the rains set in in good earnest. 
Such of the multitude as have secured a 
right to lie down anywhere under cover 
are deemed fortunate, even though they 
be packed close as herrings in a barrel. 
Vast numbers have no option but to spend 
days and nights without shelter of any 
sort, exposed to the pitiless rain which 
pours down in sheets on the miserable 
multitude, who have no option but to lie 
still, helpless and hopeless, literally sod- 
den — soaked to the skin, without the 
possibility of a change of raiment, and 
moreover half-starved. Meanwhile the 
rain is busy stirring up the foul accumula- 
tions of filth from every corner, and over- 
flowing such substitutes for drainage as 
may exist, till the whole town becomes 
altogether abominable and _ pestiferous, 
and the lurking cholera and fever fiends 
start up on every hand, and hold high 
revel on a stage so admirably prepared 
for them. Of course multitudes perish, 
and their unburnt and unburied bodies 
are left a prey to foul birds and dogs. 

The miserable survivors struggle home- 
ward, while the ceaseless rain still pours 
down in floods, swelling every river to a 
raging flood, and making the roads well- 
nigh impassable. Sometimes they have 
to wait for days on the river bank, ere any 
boat dares to terry them across the furious 
torrent. They hurry on, however, for the 
demands of the rapacious priests have 
scarcely left them coin wherewith to sup- 
port their wretched lives, till they can 
reach their own villages. So, on the 
strength of one meal of rice, they march 
from thirty to forty miles a day, and of 
course multitudes drop from sheer ex- 
haustion, and are left to die where they 
fall, unless, indeed, they have the good 
luck to be within the boundaries of some 
British town, where government servants 
are ready to cafry them to hospital, and 
tend them with all possible care; a work 
of mercy which, however, the poor suffer- 
ers resist so long as they are capable of 
even crawling onward. It is rumored 
that many of the younger women meet 
with a fate far more cruel than the death 
which they accept so calmly — for bands 
of ruffians haunt the roads whereby the 
pilgrims return, and watch their opportu- 
nity to kidnap such women as from weari- 
ness or pain cannot keep pace with the 
others, and so get separated from their 
families; the helpless creatures thus cap- 
tured are carried off to recruit Mahom- 
medan zenanas. 





Year by year this appalling sacrifice of 
human life continues (the annual death- 
rate among the pilgrims attending this 
one festival being by the lowest computa- 
tion twelve thousand, while in some years 
it is as high as fifty thousand), and all this 
is endured in the service of Vishnu the all- 
preserver, — most benevolent of the gods, 
— to whom bloodshed is abomination, and 
whose temple would be defiled by the sac- 
rifice of even a goat. Yetso deeply rooted 
in the national faith is a belief in the effi- 
cacy of these toilsome pilgrimages, that 
any attempt on the part of government to 
prohibit or even check them would be 
considered the most cruel infringement of 
religious privileges, and would probably 
lead to a universal mutiny. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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EMBEDDED in a deep Italian valley lay 
the village of Santa Chiara. Mountains 
surrounded it on all sides except on the 
north, where the valley narrowed into a 
gorge with steep precipitous sides, form- 
ing a natural roadway out into the open 
country. 

So the valley and village were in a cud- 
de-sac, and to this reason the peasants 
attributed a great deal of the poverty 
which prevailed among them. 

In remote, far-away times, a narrow 
road had been made over the mountains 
towards the south, and the more enter- 
prising of the villagers drove their mules 
once or twice a year over this pass—a 
day and a half journey —to the big town 
Monte Caetano, to sell the fruits of their 
industry; but the journey took time and 
money, and both were too valuable to be 
spent on the road very often. 

But with the energy and enterprise of 
the nineteenth century came a change. 
There was much talk of the inconvenience 
of not being able to get to Monte Caetano 
easily. It was a large and important 
town, but its size and importance would 
both be much increased if a free commu- 
nication could be opened with the north- 
ern railways. 

The inhabitants of Santa Chiara were 
startled one day by the arrival of engi- 
neers, but they were destined to be yet 
more astonished. In a few weeks the 
village was overrun with workmen, the 
valley resounded with the blasting of 
rocks, and they understood that a great 
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tunnel was to be made through their 
_ mountain. 

The work turned out less difficult than 
was at first anticipated. The tunnel had 
not far to go in unbroken solid mountain, 
but emerged occasionally into deep, nar- 
row fissures, from whence making a fresh 
start into the bowels of the earth. 

The work was finished at last, and an 
engine decorated triumphantly with flags 
passed the whole way down the line to 
Monte Caetano, bearing upon it the en- 
gineers, foremen and chief workmen, and 
one or two gentlemen whose united money 
and exertions had carried the great work 
through. They were received at the new 
station at Monte Caetano with enthu- 
siasm, were presented with handsome 
testimonials, and made to feel themselves 
real heroes and public benefactors. 

It was one hot, sunny Sunday evening 
in Santa Chiara, about a week after the 
opening of the great tunnel. Vespers 
were over, the bell had not yet rung for 
benediction, and all the inhabitants of the 
little village were strolling about the vine- 
yards, or sitting in the churchyard. The 
village consisted of a piazza or square, 
round which stood the principal houses, 
and out of which a few irregularly built, 
straggling streets stretched up the sides 
of the hill. The church stood at the head 
of the piazza in the midst of the church- 
yard. The low wall all round it was a 
favorite seat of the villagers, where they 
lounged away many an idle hour. In the 
angle of the wall stood a large, shady, 
chestnut-tree. Pippa Novatelli, the pret- 
tiest girl in the village, leant against its 
trunk, with her little brown hands de- 
murely clasped together. 

“Aha! it is true that Pippa has beauty,” 
said old Mariuccia to another old crone 
yet more wrinkled than herself. 

“ Pippa may have beauty, but she isa 
little demon forall that! The holy saints 
don't give everything to one person, and 
they have taken too much pains in the 
making of her face to have given them- 
selves time to look after her heart. Look 
there! The little viper!” 

Pippa was looking her best, for her be- 
trothed Gianni (called the Bellino on ac- 
count of his sky-blue eyes) was there, sit- 
ting on the wall, and it was so amusing to 
make him jealous, the foolish fellow. On 
the other side, sitting on the grass with 
his large dark eyes fixed on her, and an 
indescribable, dainty grace in the pose of 
his slight, active figure, sat Tonino Zei, 
one of the subordinates of the engineers, 
one of the flood of new-comers whom the 
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great tunnel had brought from beyond the 
mountains to disturb the peace of Santa 
Chiara. 

Tonino had not been long in the village. 
Only three weeks ago he had come to re- 
place a Piedmontese who had finished all 
the skilled work and had passed on to new 
labors elsewhere. Tonino was but a be- 
ginner as yet, but he was quite capable of 
carrying on his predecessor’s work, and 
his superiors pronounced him a young 
fellow of much promise. 

Tonino had lost his heart; from the 
moment that Pippa passed him, the day 
after his arrival, in her dark gown, witha 
scarlet handkerchief knotted round her 
curly black hair, with her krown skin and 
red lips, and the wonderful dark eyes 
which flashed on him, as she turned her 
head, and looked at him over her shoulder 
with a glance of mischievous pleasure in 
his too evident admiration. 

Pippa had many lovers. Old Pietro, 
with his farm, and the well-known hoard 
of money in his big gilt cassone. Young 
Ceccho, who possessed nothing but strong 
arms and wistful eyes. Baldovinetto, 
called il Zoppo; and Lenzo, who had so 
taken her refusal to heart that he sold his 
patrimony, bought an organ and a mon- 
key, and went away over the mountains, 
and never came back again. 

But after a weary courtship of alternate 
hopes and despairs, waverings, coquet- 
teries, and heartburnings, at last Pippa 
agreed to marry Gianni il Bellino, and he 
thought himself the happiest of men. He 
was a vefturino on the great Corniche 
road, and he prepared a sunny little home 
for his bride near Sestri. A house at the 
end of a long avenue of acacia-trees, with 
a vineyard of its own, a /oggia looking 
over the sea, and every comfort that the 
heart of a little mountain contadina could 
desire. When Pippa should be his wife 
he meant to drive her there in state, in 
his big votturier carriage, and he would 
establish her there, and as he drove his 
travellers backwards and forwards on the 
road, would look out as he passed to see 
her standing smiling at the door. The 
vision was only too sweet. The big car- 
riage with the four horses — Biondo, 
Nero, Giallo, and the last purchased, 
Pippo — were all waiting at Monte Cae- 
tano for the happy day —and the coupé 
had been relined with a bright, shiny yel- 
low chintz, to be worthy of his Pippa. 

But there is no rose without a thorn, 
and the brighter the light, the darker the 
shadow it throws. 

Tonino arrived with the polish of city 
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life in his manners, and the chic of a city 
tailor in the cut of his clothes, and he 
began to make love to Pippa as no one 
had ever made love to her before. He 
paid her honied compliments, he threw an 
air of tender, rapt admiration into the 
adoring gaze of his dark eyes, he offered 
her the commonest flower with an air of 
devotion which threw into the shade 
Gianni’s far larger offering. 

“It is too large!” she cried pettishly, 
rejecting her betrothed’s great posy, of 
roses, and he had the mortification of see- 
ing her fix Tonino’s insignificant carna- 
tion into her bodice instead. 

Gianni flung away his roses fiercely, 
and Pippa was so busy talking to Tonino, 
that not till her foot trod on it did she 
perceive that he had done so. 

“ Now that the tunnel is done, and the 
way open, you will be leaving us,” she 
said softly, leaning against the chestnut- 
tree, and playing with the fading carna- 
tion. 

Tonino answered with the soft, caress- 
ing sound in his voice that expressed 
more devotion than the words he ut- 
tered: — 

“And if I were to be called away, 
would there be one heart in Santa Chiara 
to mourn me? one eye to shed tears over 
my departure?” 

“Can you doubt?” said Pippa. 
“ Friends are not so easily forgotten.” 

“A fig for friendship!” cried Tonino 
with a snap of his fingers so loud that all 
Started. 

‘“‘That is a strange sentiment, Signor 
Zei!” said Gianni bitterly. 

Tonino only stared at him, then turning 
towards Pippa he rose to his feet and ap- 
proached her. 

“ Ah, dear Pippa,” he said, “ will you 
keep the secret if I tell you some news 
that I received this morning?” 

“ Do not whisper,” said Pippa uneasily. 
* Gianni does not like it.” 

“Ah, bah! he does not care! Look at 
him.” 

Pippa turned her head and looked. 
Sore, mortified, and angry, Gianni was 
feigning an indifference he did not feel. 
He sat with a stolid look on his broad 
comely face, playing with the ears of the 
little spitz dog which accompanied him in 
all his journeys. 

“TI see, itis true that he does not care,” 
said Pippa, trying to laugh. 

“ Then grant me that which I ask,” said 
Tonino coaxingly. “ Walk with me up 
the mountain among the vineyards. You 
cannot refuse one who may leave you so 
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soon, and whose heart is bleeding at the 
very idea.” 

Pippa thought that Gianni should be 
more demonstrative. It was tiresome to 
see him miserable; she wanted to see 
him angry. This betrothal was very dull, 
very monotonous. 

She stood upright and said lightly, — 

“Let us go to the vineyards. We 
shall have time for a short walk before 
benediction.” 

Pippa spoke with her face towards 
Gianni, so that he must hear; and half 
thinking that she spoke to him, he leapt 
to his feet, and the light sparkled in his 
blue eyes, but the light faded away at the 
sound of her coquettish little laugh. 

“ No, no, Gianni! I would not disturb 
you for the world. Sit still, go to sleep if 
you can.” And passing her hand lightly 
through Tonino’s arm, she walked away 
with him. 

Gianni did not resume his seat, but 
stood looking after them. He saw To- 
nino bending his curly head with a look of 
devotion; and a dark scowl settled on his 
face. 

“Ah, ha! Gianni, my poor boy,” said 
a croaking voice close beside him. “So 
the little traitress plays thee also false. I 
knew how it would be. Such are women. 
They are all false, they are all bad, and 
the best of them are those who wear the 
mask longest.” 

“ Croaking as usual, Father Giacomo,” 
said Gianni, trying to laugh. “She has 
not thrown me over. Our wedding-day is 
fixed.” 

“ But it has not dawned yet. Via/” 
cried the old man, throwing out both his 
hands. “Why don’t you follow them?” 
he cried impatiently. “Ah, ha! Gianni, 
though women are false, men are fools, 
You should hold them tight, beat them, 
keep them under. Break their spirits or 
they will break your heart. Go after 
them, I tell you, go after them! Bah! 
why should I incommode myself thus? 
Women will always be false, and men will 
always be fools!” and old Giacomo took a 
prodigious pinch of snuff. 

Gianni walked off unwillingly enough. 
He was a proud man, and Pippa’s conduct 
was hurting him bitterly. He did not 
wish to lose his dignity, and sacrifice his 
self-esteem by becoming jealous; it de- 
graded him in his owneyes. But love was 
stronger than will, and he uttered a short, 
bitter exclamation of almost savage dis- 
gust with himself because he could not 
resist the temptation to follow Pippa and 





his rival. 
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The sun was beginning to go down; it 
was very hot. Tonino and Pippa found 
the shade of the long rows of vines very 
grateful. The leaves were luxuriant, and 
the air was filled with their warm sweet 
smell. 

Tonino bent lower over Pippa and said 
softly: “ The news I have to tell you, my 
Pippa, is that, after all, perhaps I am not 
going away from Santa Chiara.” 

Pippa was rather taken aback. She 
would not have let Tonino go so far, if she 
had not thought that he was going away, 
now at once, through the big tunnel that 
he had helped to make, and never coming 
back again. It was quite another thing 
that he was always to be there. 

“Not going away!” she said with a 
little quiver in her voice. Tonino thought 
the little quiver was one of happiness. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “it is true! Some 
one is required to be always on the spot. 
Every night I must go through the tunnel 
to see that all is well. This will be nec- 
essary for long months, till we see that 
the work is perfect in every part, that no 
unexpected dangers may arise. And it is 
I that have received the appointment.” 

Tonino hit his breast with a sound of 
triumph, then suddenly he threw his arm 
round Pippa’s waist. 

“Say, beautiful Pippa! dearest of my 
heart,” he cried. “Say that you rejoice 
as Ido. Weshall not be separated.” 

Pippa was too much astonished to re- 
sist. Tonino had his arm round her, and 
now he bent forward, and kissed her once, 
twice, before she could speak, when there 
came a sudden shout that sounded more 
like the roar of a wild beast than a human 
voice, and Gianni threw himself between 
them, his eyes flashing, his face convulsed 
with rage. 

Pippa was terrified, and in her terror 
she could think of nothing save that one 
of the two would be killed. She threw 
herself upon Gianni, clinging round his 
arms with all her weight, while she cried 
with a hoarse voice that did not sound like 
her own, — 

“Fly, Tonino, fly! He will kill you. 
We shall all be lost. Fly! fly!” 

Tonino was not brave, he turned and 
went, gliding away among the vines with 
his head turned back over his shoulder, 
and his eyes glaring at Gianni with a look 
of intense hatred. 

“He has gone,” cried Pippa, sinking 
on her knees, but still clinging closely to 
her betrothed. ‘Thank heaven, he is 
gone!” 

“You have saved your lover this once,” 
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said Gianni between his teeth. “ But op- 
portunities do not lack.” 

“You would kill him?” cried Pippa. 

“ Had he a hundred lives I would take 
them ail!” and Gianni ground his teeth 
with the ferocity of a jeatous Italian. 

“But why should you kill him?” cried 
Pippa, bursting into tears. “ He is noth- 
ing to me.” 

“ Tell that to whoever is fool enough to 
believe you,” said Gianni scornfully. 

“Oh Gianni, are we not betrothed?” 

“ That also is a thing of the past. Old 
Giacomo is right — all women are false!” 

Gianni strode away and left her. 

Pippa stood looking after him, “ Gia- 
como is right in everything,” she said to 
herself through her tears. “ And all men 
are fools. Oh Gianni! Gianni!” 

But whether he heard her piteous little 
cry or not, he did not turn, and Pippa sat 
down under the vine-leaves, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

The sun went down, the church-bell 
rang, the people poured in to the last ser- 
vice, and still Pippa sat sobbing. Then 
she heard the voices of the congregation 
as they once more came out of church. 

“Gianni is a good man,” she said to 
herself. “ He never misses benediction. 
The holy service will have softened his 
heart: he will forgive me. Though To- 
nino is going to stay here, it will not mat- 
ter, for I shall be the one to go. Gianni 
and I will be married at once, and we will 
go away in his big carriage to Sestri. Af- 
ter all, we may be very happy yet. I 
won’t put off the wedding any more, it 
shall be at once. I am sure that Gianni 
will see when he looks at me that I mean 
to be good now!” 

Pippa had no tears left to shed, she 
dried her eyes, and pushed back her curly 
hair, and walked down to the village. 

The people were all clustered together 
in the piazza, but she saw neither. Gianni 
nor Tonino among them, and she thought 
that they all looked at her rather strange- 
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Old Giacomo came hobbling up to her. 
“Do you want to know where your two 
lovers are, my beauty?” he said. “ Well, 
well, you shall not be left in ignorance. 
Tonino, when he came out of church, took 
his bag of tools (you know them?) over 
his shoulder, lighted his lantern, and went 
off through the tunnel on his usual inspec- 
tion. He must have got some way by this 
time.” 

hoe And my Gianni?” cried Pippa, trem- 

ing. 





‘*Gianni had an odd look on his face. 
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The evil eye has crossed him perhaps. 
Who knows?” ; 

“ But where is he?” she faltered. 

“It is very strange,” said Giacomo, 
* but he also took the way of the tunnel. 
He also must be some way in by this time, 
and ——” 

But Pippa waited to hear no more. A 
horrible dread had seized upon her; a ter- 
ror cold as a hand of ice lay upon her 
heart. She uttered a shrill little cry and 
sped away towards the mountain as fast 
as her feet could carry her. 

“* Per Bacco / there will be mischief,” 
said one man to another. “ Would it not 
be best to go after them?” 

“I shall tell the priore,” said Mariuc- 
cia, wagging her old head, and she went 
off in search of the priest. 

In a few minutes quite a crowd had 
gathered round the mouth of the tunnel. 

Meanwhile Pippa ran on and reached 
her destination. The opening looked 
fearfully dark and gloomy in the fading 
light, and she had no lantern with her; 
but terror lent her courage, she never 
hesitated, but quickly crossing herself she 
darted in. 

It was quite dark now. Pippa guided 
herself along the wall; she was obliged 
to go more slowly, for several times she 
caught her foot against one of the sleep- 
ers and nearly fell. Oh, how pitch-dark 
it was, and how cold! She gasped for 
breath. Now her hands rapidly passing 
along the wall encountered something cold 
and slimy, and she tried to fling it off, but 
it clung. 

“A slug,” she thought with a shudder 
as she got rid of it at last, never slacken- 
ing her steps. All was deadly still—she 
could only hear her own panting breath. 
Now a sort of pale color began through 
the blackness, and a warmer breath of 
air; she could see again. The big tunnel 
opened into. a little gorge not ten feet 
wide. She looked up through the rocks 
almost like one from the bottom of a well, 
and saw the friendly blue sky, then taking 
courage, plunged on again into deeper 
night than before. 

Pippa could feel the darkness, the cold, 
breathless atmosphere; she was getting 
intosthe longest, most unbroken part of 
the tunnel. 

She gasped for breath, her brain began 
to reel, her eyes throbbed and ached with 
the strain to see where nothing was visi- 
ble. 

Then suddenly, quite suddenly it seemed 
to her, in the far distance she perceived a 
little moving spark; a light that could be 
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nothing but Tonino’s lantern. Her heart 
beat almost to suffocation, she paused for 
one instant to gain breath, then bounded 
on, for it seemed to her intensely strained 
sense of hearing that there was some one 
else ahead of her, some footsteps swiftly 
following the !antern, in pursuit of it. 

Pippa pressed on faster and faster, and 
the distance between them seemed to be 
diminishing. Would she arrive in time ? 

She had grown accustomed to the 
sleepers now, and knew mechanically 
when to expect them as she ran. She 
was getting nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly she saw the lantern stop, there 
was a sound that made Pippa pause to 
listen with the terror of a hunted animal. 
A rush of footsteps, a kind of shout, a 
sound of adeath-struggle. Pippa bounded 
forward with acry, the guiding light dis- 
appeared, she heard the crash as the lan- 
tern fell, and all was total darkness. 

Suddenly rang out a sound which filled 
the whole tunnel —a wild, unearthly whis- 
tle, a distant roar approaching nearer and 


nearer. Pippa shrank back, crouched, 
pressed against the wall. The train was 
coming. 


She heard a shout from the fighters, 
“ Back, back! let go! the train comes! 
Maria Santissima!” 

“ Never,never! Gothen tothy doom!” 

The roar increased louder and louder; 
with a terrific noise the train rushed past ; 
a cold air filled the place, a sudden, dense 
sensation of suffocation. What sound 
was that? A kind of sickening crash, as 
if something had been crushed out of all 
human recognition under those awful 
wheels. 

Then came a dead, awful silence. No 
one spoke, no one seemed to breathe. 
Then Pippa turned, and crept back the 
way she had come, conscious of nothing 
but a frantic desire to get back to the air, 
to God’s light again. 

Round the mouth of the tunnel the 
crowd of villagers had assembled, but no 
one wentin. They stood waiting uneasily, 
wondering what was happening. They 
had seen the train go by, and kept on 
saying to each other that it must be all 
right. 

Presently out of the darkness crept 
forth a figure they hardly recognized as 
the beautiful Pippa. Her hands stretched 
out blindly before her, her eyes wide open 
and un-seeing, her lips livid. 

“ But what is it, Pippa! 
toli / what has happened?” 

But she answered nothing, only pointed 
to the tunnel with ghastly looks. 


Santi Apos- 
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Another! The crowd separated in a 
kind of terror, for out of the darkness 
staggered forth another panic-stricken hu- 
man creature — Gianni, who with trem- 
bling hands was struggling at his shirt- 
collar trying to tear it open, to breathe, to 
get air. 

“Heaven help us! but what has _ hap- 
pened?” cried the people. Then they 
made way for the priore, who was has- 
tening forward followed by old Mari- 
uccia. Gianni reeled forward as if he 
were drunken. “An accident, father,” 
he gasped —“ a horrible accident, the 
wheels! the — the ——” 

“ Give him water,” said the priest quick- 
ly, “and fetch lanterns. Quick, quick, 
lose no time, the unhappy man may yet 
be living.” 

But all was not over yet. Once more 
out of the mouth of the tunnel appeared 
another. ‘Haste! haste!” he shouted. 
“Bring lights! come at once! Gianni 
has beenrun over by the train! Haste!” 

But Pippa caught sight of him, and 
uttered a cry which rang through the air: 
“Tonino! it is thou! Gianni! Gianni!” 
Then she burst into laughter so wild and 
unnatural that the women all rushed round 
her. She could not cease —peal after 
peal shook her from head to foot. They 
had to throw water over her several times, 
and for a long time in vain. 

The villagers gathered round the two 
men. “I thought I had killed thee,” fal- 
tered Gianni. 

“I also thought thou wast dead,” said 
Tonino, shuddering violently. “Oh! it 
was horrible, horrible!” 

“God has been very merciful to you 
both,” said the priore gravely. 

The two men took off their hats and 
muttered an Amen. 

They could neither of them cease shud- 
dering. 

* But what was that horrible noise, as 
of something crushed?” asked Gianni at 
last, every trace of color again leaving his 
cheek. 

“It was my bag of tools,” said Tonino 
with a pale smile. “Truly, friend, thou 
owest me a new set.” 

A fortnight later the whole village went 
by train through the big tunnel to Monte 
Caetano, to see the departure of Gianni 
and his bride. 

They sat in the coupé of the big car- 
riage, and Pippa’s dark curly hair and 
bright eyes looked brilliant on the back- 
ground of golden yellow calico. The four 
horses were decorated with ribbons of 


ful vezzo of pearls which had come down 
to her through many generations. 

“Buon viaggio / buon viaggio /” shout- 
ed the crowd, ‘and they drove away along 
the road through merry dancing clouds of 
dust, the little bells on the harness jan- 
gling harmoniously. 

Old Giacomo stood watching till they 
were out of sight, then as he turned away 
he muttered: “All the same, all women 
are false.” 

“No! no!” cried the peasant girls, 
laughing and showing their white teeth. 
Giacomo turned round with a kind of 
snarl, 

“Bah!” he cried. “And all men are 
fools.” - 

‘“‘ That’s as may be,” said the lads, and 
they also laughed. 





From The Scottish Review. 
THE SCOTS BRIGADE.* 


THE Scot abroad is a subject which 
Dr. John Hill Burton has made peculiarly 
his own, and pursued with a skiil which 
precludes imitation, yet the title of his in- 
structive and interesting volume points 
the way to fields of investigation where 
much remains to be gathered. The con- 
nection with France which then afforded 
to Scotsmen, as India in later days, the 
main outlet of foreign enterprise, has re- 
ceived attention proportionate to its im- 
portance, but there were other spheres of 
varied activity which excite the curiosity 
of the reflective student of our history. 
The career of Bothwell suggests closer 
enquiry as to the relations of the Scottish 
kingdom with her Norwegian neighbors, 
and that fruitful Polish commerce which 
employed so many northern Scots, and 
procured for the future vanquisher of the 
Strelitzes such welcome Aberdonian hos- 
pitality in Posen, would repay.more care- 
ful study than it has yet received. The 
alacrity with which Gordon and his friends 
were prepared to wreak summary ven- 
geance on Cromwell’s ambassador to 
Muscovy, whom they took for Bradshaw 
the regicide, consists with the fact that 
during his exile in France the resources 
of “ Charles II., King of Scots,” were in- 
creased bya contribution of £10,000 from 


* 1. Orderly Book of Lord Drumlanrig’s Regi= 
ment, 1748-9. 

2. Commissions in Scots Brigade, 1677-88. 

3. History of the Scottish Regiments. By Maton 
A. Murray. 1863. 

4. The Scots Brigade. A Novel, by Jamges Grant. 
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the Scottish merchants in Poland. So 
late as the close of the next century the 
grandson in Warsaw of an immigrant Scot 
was reputed the richest banker in Europe, 
and perhaps an enthusiastic patriot north 
of the Tweed may see one source of the 
ills that overtook the Sarmatian realm, in 
the fact that the Union gradually deprived 
it of the Scottish leaven. The argument 
would cut far —if at all — for it is appli- 
cable to the French Revolution. 

It was as soldiers however that the 
Scots were most conspicuous abroad, and 
three great military organizations attested 
the value of the forces for which their own 
country could not find room. The Green 
Brigade of Gustavus, the famous Scots 
Guards of France, and the Scots Brigade 
of the States-General of the United Neth- 
erlands, proved their valor in many a well- 
fought field, and in some saved the coun- 
tries that they served. It is strange that 
the last occupies so small a space in Dr. 
Burton’s book. Second only in antiquity 
as an organized force to * Pontius Pilate’s 
Guards,” it resembled the troops of Gus- 
tavus in its character, and the cause in 
which its blows were dealt. It produced 
however no Munro to narrate his experi- 
ences, and the author of the “ Military 
Antiquities” and the historian of the 
Scottish Church at Rotterdam combined 
are perhaps the nearest approach to a 
Father Forbes-Leith which time has yet 
vouchsafed it. But an exhaustive study 
of the records preserved at the Hague 
should afford material as interesting as 
has recently been given to the world from 
French archives. A minute and affec- 
tionate account of “the Old Brigade” is 
the natural complement to the story of the 
gallant champions of the Fleurs-de-Lys. 
Both represented periods of marked char- 
acteristics and the influences of great 
principles at work in the making of his- 
tory, for if the old monarchy of France 
owed much to its stranger Guards, the 
bond which ennobled the service of the 
brigade, and stimulated its recruiting in 
the glens of Scotland, and its exertions 
in the * Lawlands of Holland” by an in- 
ducement loftier than certain and liberal 
pay, was the conviction that those who 
joined it were not merely carving out their 
own careers but “giving a harvest-day’s 
work ” for the high cause of the Protes- 
tant religion. From the time of William 
the Silent, till the triumph of Blenheim 
had made it fully certain that no most 
Catholic or most Christian king would 
combine supremacy in Europe with en- 
forcement of conformity to Rome, the 





Scots Brigade had in “the classic land of 
fortified defence” stood in the forefront 
of a mighty struggle. Like their country- 
men in the south, the Scots allies of the 
Dutch had their services acknowledged 
by the highest authority on a striking oc- 
casion, and in emphatic terms. As after 
the battle of Pavia, Francis I. had de- 
scribed the Scottish gens d’armes as the 
“arm which bears my sceptre,’’ so at the 
siege of Bois-le-duc in 1629, Frederick 
Henry Prince of Orange bestowed on 
their countrymen the proud epithet of 
“the Bulwark of the Republic.” 

We have before us an orderly book of 
one of the regiments of the brigade, illus- 
trating its discipline and the fersonnel 
of its officers at a comparatively late 
period in its history, and a few commis- 
sions of earlier date which may form the 
text of a notice of its services at a time 
most critical in itself, and most interesting 
to British investigators of its annals. For, 
along with three English regiments occu- 
pying a similar position, it was the cream 
of the army that landed with William of 
Orange at Torbay, and formed the nucleus 
of the force which, though defeated at 
Killiecrankie, reduced Scotland. Before 
that time, however, it had a career of 
more than a century. 

The circumstances of Scotland, and the 
spirit of her people, had sent her sons to 
serve all over Europe, to use the words 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, from “the very 
Scyths and Sarmats even to the most 
subartick incolaries ” on the one hand, and 
on the other even in “ the service of that 
great Don Philippe Tetrarch of the world, 
upon whose subjects the sun never sets,” 
but the Reformation and the consequent 
revolt of the United Provinces almost 
immediately produced the establishment 
of a permanent body of troops in Holland. 
* About the year 1570,” says Grose, “ the 
fame of the Low Country wars, and the 
great name of the Prince of Orange, 
caused in many Scottish gentlemen of mar- 
tial spirits a desire to study the art of war 
under him: they therefore went over to 
Holland carrying with them a number of 
their countrymen, who were formed into 
independent companies : among these gen- 
tlemen were many of the first families in 
Scotland, such as Balfour, Lord Burley, 
Scott Earl of Buccleuch, Preston of Gor- 
ton, Halkett of Pitfirran, many of the 
different families of the name of Stewart, 
Hay, Sinclair, Douglas, Hamilton, Gra- 
ham, etc.” These Scots troops suffered 
in the rout of Gemblours in 1578, where 
Don John of Austria defeated the forces 
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of the States, but at the action of Rémi- 
naut or Rijnemants in the same year 
they decided the day under the leadership 
of Sir Robert Stuart, “fighting without 
armor, and in their shirts.” Mudi pug- 
nant Scoti multi, are the words of Strada. 
In 1585 in the determined but fruitless 
effort to relieve Antwerp, beleaguered by 
the Prince of Parma, the terrible “ Holo- 
fernese,” the Scots had their own share 
of the bloody struggle on the Kowenstyn 
Dyke. “The English and Scots under 
Balfour and Morgan were the last to 
abandon the position which they had held 
so manfully seven hours long.” In 1592 
Scotch companies formed part of the con- 
tingent under Count Philip Nassau sent 
by the States to the aid of Henry IV. of 
France, and five years later “ eight com- 
panies of Scotch under Murray ” partici- 
pated in Prince Maurice’s important vic- 
tory at Turnhout. 

Two years before their numbers had 
been largely augmented, for the Dutch 
embassy that congratulated King James 
on the birth of his son, presenting him 
with two massive golden cups, carried 
back with them fifteen hundred recruits. 
In so doing they had to overcome a cer- 
tain reluctance on the part of the king to 
countenance rebellious subjects, while 
there had been an unsuccessful attempt 
previously by George Lord Seton to bring 
over the Scots Brigade to the cause of 
Queen Mary. 

It suffered much at the siege of Bom- 
mel in 1599, and in the following year the 
advance guard of Prince Maurice at the 
famous battle of the Downs near Neiu- 
port was largely composed of Edmond’s 
Scots Regiment. The loss, especially in 
officers, was very heavy, including all the 
captains and eight hundred men, but ac- 
cording to some accounts the rank and 
file were infected by the panic which 
seized the Zealand regiment and four 
squadrons of horse, who had been de- 
tached along with the Scots, to hold the 
bridge at Leffingen, against the whole 
might of the cardinal archduke’s army. 
But another narrative asserts that it was 
only “after having bravely defended the 
bridge like good soldiers, they were at 
length forced to give way, the whole loss 
having fallen on the Scots.” During the 
next four years they maintained their 
ancient fame among the “olla podrida 
of nationalities,” that defended Ostend 
against Spinola. 

In 1604 Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh 
took over to the Netherlands two hundred 
men, described by his agent at the Hague 


seven years fater, as “in fine order, and 
one of the best companys in the service.” 
Their commander had returned in 1609, 
on the conclusion of the Twelve Years’ 
Truee. In 1627 his son, the first Earl of 
Buccleuch, took over a gallant company, 
and distinguished himself at Bois-le-duc, 
According to “a poetic chronicler of the 
clan,” — 


at the Bosch in Brabant, 
Like Hannibal that noble Ear! he stood 
To the great effusion of his precious blood, 


He served also at Maestricht and Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, and commanded one of the 
three regiments into which the Scots 
troops had by this time been definitely 
formed. The other colonels were another 
Scott, and Halkett, while among the well- 
known names associated with the brigade 
occurs that of Haig of Bemersyde. To 
the peace of Munster the Scots continued 
to distinguish themselves. Led by an 
Erskine at Sas-van-Ghent, they were fore- 
most in forcing the passage of the Lys, 
and commanded by a Kilpatrick fought 
bravely at the siege of Ghent. In his 
quaint work with the long name — the 
éxoxv-Badavpov — which Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart wrote to vindicate the character of 
his native land, and in which he contrasts 
the famous “ Scottish colonels ” “ exceed- 
ingly renowned for their fidelity, valor, 
and gallantry over all France, Spain, 
the Venetian territories, Pole, Muscovy, 
the Low Countryes, Swedland, Hungary, 
Denmark, Germany, and other states and 
kingdoms,” with the “ freshwater officers,” 
“these Laird and Lord Kirk-officers,” so 
plentiful in the Scotch civil war, he sounds 
the praises of his countrymen in Holland 
in characteristic manner: — 


The gold and treasure of the Indies not 
being able to purchase all the affections of 
Scotland to the furtherance of Castilian de- 
signs, there have been of late several Scottish 
colonels under the command of the Prince of 
Orange in opposition to the Spagniard: viz., 
Colonel Edmond who took the valiant Count 
de Buccoy twice prisoner in the field: Sir 
Henry Balfour, Sir David Balfour, Colonel 
Brog who took a Spanish general in the field 
upon the head of his army: Sir Francis Hen- 
derson, Colonel Scot, Earl of Bucliugh, Sir 
James Livistoun, now Earl of Callandar, and 
lately in these our turmoyles at home lieu- 
tenant-general of both horse an‘ foot ; besides 
a great many other worthy coionels, amongst 
which I will only commemorate one, named 
Colonel Dowglas, who to the states of Hol- 
land was oftentimes serviceable in discharging 
the office and duty of general engineer : where- 
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of they are now so sensible that to have him 
alive again and of that vigour and freshness in 
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body and spirit, wherewith he was endowed 
on the day he was kiiled on, they would give 
thrice his weight in gold, and well they might, 
for some few weeks before the fight wherein 
he was slain he presented to them twelve arti- 
cles and heads of such wonderful feats for the 
use of the wars both by sea and land to be per- 
formed by him, flowing from the remotest 
springs of mathematical secrets, and these of 
natural philosophy that none of this age saw. 


In the opinion of the Knight of Cromarty, 
Colonel Douglas was only surpassed by 
Archimedes, and only equalled, “in this 
age of the Scottish nation,” by Napier and 
Crichton. 

After the Restoration in Britain, and the 
alliance of the royal House of Stuart 
with William of Orange, the Scots Brig- 
ade entered on a new and perhaps the 
most important phase of its career. When 
Charles I]. was compelled by Parliament 
to reduce his army, many of his officers 
and men turned their eyes to the Scots 
Brigade, and the supply coincided witha 
feltdemand. Two officers whose destiny 
it was to meet again in very different cir- 
cumstances, were then ia its ranks. John 
Graham of Claverhouse, like many other 
famous Captains, was serving his noviciate 
in arms in Holland; and the combined 
charms of Clara de Bie and Calvinistic 
theology had transferred Hugh Mackay 
of Scourie from following “ Dumbarton’s 
drums,” to march more solemnly to the 
refrain of “the Lawlands of Holland.” It 
was while serving in the brigade that the 
future Dundee saved the life of William 
of Orange at Senetf, and it was the failure 
to give him the promised command of one 
of its regiments that made him haughtily 
declare he would no longer serve a prince 
who had broken his word. He was to 
meet in the pass of Killiecrankie the 
officer in whose favor he had been super- 
seded. His Dutch connection, and per- 
haps some forecast of the future, recom- 
mended Mackay to William, and that 
officer is the best type of the characteris- 
tic Scotch-Dutch soldier. As time ad- 
vanced he was promoted to the command 
of the brigade, and, up to the time when 
he marched to a post which he knew to 
be untenable on the field of Steinkirk with 
the words “The will of the Lord be 
done!” he and his brigade were the sup- 
port which William knew would never fail 
him. For some time previous to 1675, 
the brigade had been in a demoralized | 
condition. 
them, they had a number of Dutchmen, | 
Germans, 











them.” Their behavior in some actions 
was not worthy of their ancient fame, and 
William of Orange asked Mackay, who 
had lately joined him, if he was not 
ashamed of their conduct, and could con- 
ceive the reason why bis countrymen had 
so degenerated from what they were when 
commanded by Lord Reay under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Mackay, “as much 
piqued as the prince,” gave him a very 
plain answer, saying that this corps, 
though called the Scots Brigade, was 
really a mixture of deserters and outcasts 
from all nations; that the promotion of 
foreigners had disgusted and driven away 
the Scots cadets and officers, and made 
the men desert; “but,” he added, “if 
his Highness would dispose of the for- 
eign officers in the national or new-levied 
regiments, and replace them with Scotch 
gentlemen of family and raise Scotch re- 
cruits, he would answer that the corps 
would be as good as ever.” His counsel 
was followed; he got the brigade put on 
a good footing, and carefully organized its 
scale of pay at arate which, though then 
liberal, subsequently became inadequate. 
That of a colonel did not exceed £350, of 
acaptain £140, and of a lieutenant £40, 
a year. The position of the brigade was 
a peculiar one. It was paid by Holland, 
the commissions were granted by the 
States and signed by the stadtholder, but 
it was nominally lent by the king of Great 
Britain, who retained the right to recall 
it, and on two occasions that right was at- 
tempted to be exercised. Known in Hol- 
land as the Scots Brigade, it was spoken 
of in Scotland as the three Dutch regi- 
ments, and reckoned a part of the fighting 
strength of the kingdom. The series of 
commissions of this time, which have 
supplied one of our texts, very well illus- 
trate the facts already mentioned, and the 
service on which it was about to enter. 
They were granted to an officer belonging 
to an Aberdeenshire family, who was 
transferred after Steinkirk to the lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy of the Cameronian Regi- 
ment, and subsequently commanded a 
brigade at Blenheim. We quote one which. 
bears the date of a day on which Luttrell 
noted in his diary: “ The three Scots 
regiments that are in the service of the 
Dutch are sent for over, in order to be 
sent into Scotland against the rebells:” 
“Syne Hoogheyt heest by changement 
gestelt ende gecommitteert, stelt ende 


* Having nobody to protect | committeert mits desentot Lieutenant van 


de Compagnie van den Capitain James 
Middleton, James. Ferguson. Lastende 


cers among them, which entirely dispirited | d’officieren en gemeene soldaten van de 
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selve Compagnie den voorn James Fer- 
guson voor haeren lieutenant te houden 
en te erkennen. Gedaen ins-Hage den 
10 Jany., 1685. (Signed) G., PRINCE 
D’ORANGE.” The form is a very simple 
one, and was apparently confined co the 
lower ranks, for a subsequent commission 
as captain, dated shortly before the expe- 
dition of 1688, is at much greater length 
and in duplicate, flowing separately from 
the Prince of Orange and the States-Gen- 
eral. 

The insurrection of 1685 in Scotland, 
headed by the Earl of Argyll, was quelled 
before the brigade arrived, and it was di- 
rected to London, threatened from an- 
other quarter. On the 3rd of July “the 
three Scots regiments which came from 
Holland were drawn up in Blackheath 
before his Majesty, and the next day early 
they marched towards the west.” Before 
they got far, the fight on Sedgemoor had 
quenched the hopes of Monmouth, and 
removed a stumbling-block from the path 
of William, and the brigade returned to 
Holland. In acknowledging their assis- 
tance, King James wrote to the prince, 
“ There cannot be, I am sure, better men 
than they are, and they do truly look like 
old regiments, and one cannot be better 
pleased with them than I am.” 

Three years later they revisited En- 
gland, but it was under other banners and 
different auspices. The policy of the last 
Stuart king had alienated the very classes 
who had most faithfully supported and 
suffered most for his father, and it was a 
suggestive fact that while among the 
loyal addresses presented on his acces- 
sion, there was one from “the officers of 
the Scots and English regiments in Hol- 
land,” yet, when two years later he re- 
called the British troops in Holland, and 
the States, while forbidding the men to 
leave the colors, left the officers at liberty 
to follow their own inclinations, only sixty 
out of two hundred and forty obeyed the 
call. 

When the armament of William ap- 
peared in Torbay, the three English and 
three Scots regiments, “ commanded by 
General Mackay, a Scotsman of noble 
family, sailed under the red flag,” and 
were the first to land on English soil. 
The brigade marched with William to 
London, but did not remain there long, 
for on the 13th March, 1689, the three 
Scots regiments “ went down the river in 
the companies’ barges, to go on board 
some ships to carry them to Leith, in 


Scotland, to secure the peace of that! 





vention granted authority to the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh “to quarter two 
regiments under the command of Major- 
General Mackay, in Leith, and the sub- 
urbs of Edinburgh.” 

The force at Mackay’s command as 
commander-in-chief in Scotland consisted 
only of his own brigade, the new regi- 
ments levied by the Convention, and a 
scanty force of horse. For some time 
“the Dutch regiments” were the only 
seasoned troops, and they were not in 
their usual condition. William had drawn 
many veterans from them to fill up regi- 
ments in England, and the three together 
— Mackay’s own, Brigadier Balfour’s, and 
Colonel Ramsay’s, only mustered eleven 
hundred men. Exertions were made to 
complete their establishment, not wholly 
successful in the competition which the 
raising of several new regiments pro- 
duced, but sufficient to account for the 
curious fact, that while they were always 
drawn upon for services of special impor- 
tance and hazard, they failed at Killie- 
crankie to exhibit the stubborn endurance 
worthy of their foreign laurels. Never- 
theless they were the backbone of Mac- 
kay’s army, and supplied the officers to 
whom he entrusted the most important 
enterprises and posts. After the general 
marched to the orth, Brigadier Balfour 
was left in command at Edinburgh till the 
arrival of General Lanier with reinforce- 
ments from England. Lieut.-Colonel 
Lauder of Balfour’s regiment was de- 
tached to secure and hold Stirling, while 
Ramsay commanded the detachment of 
six hundred “chosen Dutch foot with 
officers conform,” which Mackay sum- 
moned to his support at Inverness. He 
had previously despatched into Angus, 
along with his cavalry, “two hundred 
chosen firelocks of the Dutch regiments,” 
and they, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Buchan, a brother of the officer who sub- 
sequently succeeded to the leadership of 
the Jacobites, were the only infantry he 
had with him in his first expedition into 
the northern shires. When he hurried 
forward to occupy Elgin, ‘so desirous of 
action were his troops, that the two hun- 
dred old foot kept the horse and dragoons 
at the trot betwixt Spey and Elgin,” and 
in the retreat from Badenoch to Strath- 
bogie, it was “the two hundred fusiliers 
upon whom he relied most.” When he 
returned to the south, leaving garrisons 
in Inverness and Aberdeen, he drew them 
from the other troops that had joined him, 
and kept the Dutch troops for service in 


kingdom.” On the 25th the Scotch Con-| the field with himself, and when in the 
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month of July he set out from Perth for 
Blair, the advanced guard pushed forward 
to secure the pass of Killiecrankie was 
composed of “two hundred fusiliers, 
picked men of the Dutch brigade,” com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel Lauder. The 
order of march through the gloomy defile 
was significant of Mackay’s estimate of 
the forces under his command. First 
went the remainder of Balfour’s regiment, 
then Ramsay’s, then the newly raised bat- 
talions of Kenmure and Leven, with Bel- 
haven’s troop of horse between them, then 
Mackay’s own veteran regiment com- 
manded by his brother, immediately in 
front of the baggage, while Annandale’s 
troop and Hasting’s English regiment 
formed the rear-guard. In order of battle 
the disposition was similar, the leading 
battalions being on the left of the line. 
As the opposing hosts confronted each 
other till afternoon melted with evening, 
there was time for those on either side 
who knew each other of old, to scan the 
dispositions and apply their experience to 
the coming struggle. Dundee himself, 
Cannon who commanded his Irish brig- 
ade, and many of his officers, had served 
in the Dutch brigade, and knew with 
whom they had to deal. The chief weight 
of the Highland charge was poured on 
Mackay’s regiment, because the Jacobite 
officers “who had carried arms in that 
regiment abroad, were of opinion if it 
were beat, it would facilitate the rest of 
the work, but,” says the general, “there 
was a great difference betwixt it when 
they had known it and at this time, as 
was also of the other two regiments come 
out of Holland.” It lost its lieut.-colonel, 
James Mackay, brother of the command- 
er-in-chief, two captains and five subal- 
terns, while two other captains, one of 
them the general’s nephew, and captain 
of the grenadier company, were left 
wounded on the field. While the right 
wing was thrown into confusion, —a con- 
fusion which is reflected in “honest Gen- 
eral-Major Mackay’s” account of the bat- 
tle, — the left fared no better. Brigadier 
Balfour who had charge of it was killed, 
and Mackay’s statement of what occurred 
there is this: ‘ Balfour’s regiment did not 
fire a shot, and only the half of Ram- 


say’s made some little fire. Lieut.-Colonel | 


Lauder was advantageously posted on the 
left of all on a little hill, wreathed with 
trees, with two hundred of the choice of 
our army, but did as little as the rest of 
that wing, whether by his or his men’s 
fault it is not well known; for the general 
would never make enquiry into the fail- 





ings of that business, because they were 
too generally committed.” A report of 
the day asserted that two of the Dutch 
regiments “would not fight.” Was it a 
remembrance of the gallantry of Seneff 
that unnerved ‘tthe picked men of the 
Dutch brigade,” or is the infusion of 
new blood a sufficient reason? Certainly 
Mackay trusted them as much afterwards 
as before, and Sir William Lockhart’s 
reflection was a natural one, not unworthy 
of the attention of army reformers of the 
present day. “It is a pity to give green 
men to good men to command them, for 
their running was the loss of all.” 

The death of Dundee reversed ‘the 
fortune at the crisis of the campaign, for 
something more than a training in the 
Scots brigade was needed to inspire the 
Highlanders. Mackay set to work to re- 
pair his defeat, and summoned to Perth 
“the three battalions of the Dutch regi- 
ments that had not been at the late en- 
counter in Athole,” and during the cam- 
paign of the following year he committed 
to an officer, and picked detachments from 
the Scots Brigade, the carrying out of a 
measure on which he set great value. He 
had long desired to fix a thorn in the side 
of the Highlands, by constructing a fort 
and depot on the west coast, in an advan- 
tageous position for controlling Lochaber 
and Morven, bridling Muil, and cutting 
the communication between King James’s 
supporters in Scotland and his army in 
Ireland. Owing to the ambitions and 
intrigues in the Council, and lack of ener- 
gy on the part of the political authorities, 
it was long before the general could get 
his project carried out. At last, thanks 
to the aid of the city of Glasgow, six hun- 
dred chosen men were despatched in 
three frigates from Greenock, under the 
command of Major Ferguson of Lauder’s 
regiment, whose commission as a lieuten- 
ant has been previously quoted. The 
claymore which struck down Balfour had 
made him a field officer, and Mackay de- 
scribes him as “ta resolute, well-affected 
officer, to whose discretion and diligence 
he trusted much.” His_ instructions 
charged him to “do nothing active, but 
upon visible and apparent advantages and 
humane assurance of success,” but a de- 
scent on Mull was suggested, and he was 
to open communications and co-operate 
with the laird of MacLeod. He and the 
naval commander were to use with all the 
rigor of military executions such as shall 
continue obstinate in their rebellion, with 
this proviso that women and children be 
not touched or wronged in their persons.” 
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And one touch showed distinctly the hand | took partin all the great battles, and on 
of the worthy old officer, whom Burnet | the costly field of Malplaquet there fell 
describes as the most pious of soldiers. | among its officers the Marquis of Tulli- 
“The said major commanding-in-chief | bardine, eldest.son of the Duke of Athole, 
shall have special care, his men be keeped | The new regiments were disbanded at the 








under exact discipline both as soldiours | Peace of Utrecht. 


and christians, to hinder cursing and 
swearing and all other unchristian and 
disorderly customs, and to chastise in 
. their purse and persons such as persist in 
them after intimation.” The expedition 
was a successful one. It accomplished a 
considerable destruction of houses and 
boats; many of the Highlanders staid at 
home to protect their country against it; 
and it kept the western clans from joining 
Buchan and Cannon in any considerable 
numbers. Several of the small islands 
between Cantyre and Mull submitted, 
and it was not without effect on the atti- 
tude of the Earl of Seaforth. After com- 
mencing the fort at Inverlochy, named 
Fort William, Major Ferguson advanced 
to Locheil House, where he encamped 
until Mackay joined him from Perth at 
the head of the main army, of which the 
entire three regiments now formed a part. 
In the course of the summer the expiring 
embers of the war were trodden out by 
successes of officers trained in the Dutch 
brigade, for Ferguson defeated the Jaco- 
bites in Mull, while Livingston, whose 
dragoons dispersed Buchan’s force on the 
haughs of Cromdale, had previously 
served in it. 

Two years later saw the Scots Brigade 
— part of which had meanwhile served in 
Ireland —once more arrayed on Dutch 
soil, under the command of their old gen- 
eral. They shared in the toils of the 
bloody and gloomy fields of Steinkirk and 
Landen, and under Brigadier Colyear, 
afterwards Earl of Portmore, covered the 
retreat of the allied army in 1695. An- 
other Mackay who was their brigadier, 
died at the siege of Namur, and the com- 
mand was given to Robert Murray of Mel- 
gum, afterwards General Count Murray in 
the Imperial service. But their exact po- 
sition at this period appears to have been 
peculiar, for at the Peace of Ryswick, the 
Scots Brigade returned to Britain, and 
was stationed in Scotland till 1698, when 
it was restored to the Dutch service. 
On the other hand the Cameronian Regi- 
ment remained in Holland till 1699, in 
Dutch pay, and having some of its com- 
missions flowing in Dutch. 

During the campaigns of Marlborough 
the brigade was commanded by John, 
Duke cf Argyll and Greenwich, and in- 
creased by three additional regiments. It 


For many years following, the duties of 
| the brigade were mainly those of garrison 
|in Holland, but itis interesting to observe 
that in one regiment at least, the com- 
mand was almost hereditary in a well- 
| known Scotch family. General Mackay 
of Scourie had found Holland a more 
congenial soil than Sutherland, and his 
descendants settled there. He was suc- 
ceeded in command of his regiment by a 
nephew, Brig.-General Aineas Mackay, 
whose son Donald held it after him, and 
fell at Fontenoy. The next generation 
were also represented among its officers, 
while old General Mackay’s own son, who 
died with the rank of major, in 1708, left 
two sons, the elder of whom died in 1775, 
a Dutch general and colonel of the oid 
regiment in which his father and grand- 
father had served. To make the picture 
complete, his brother was lieut.-colonel 
of the same, as had been the case two 
generations before. Such a set of cir- 
cumstances should of itself be conclusive 
evidence of the nationality hidden under 
the Dutch uniform. 

The loosing of the elements of disturb- 
ance operated by the death of the em- 
peror, Charles VI., and Frederick of 
Prussia’s swoop upon Silesia, cut out 
work once more for the Scots Brigade. 
The support given by the States to the 
| claims of Maria Theresa and their adher- 
ence to the Quadrup'e Alliance, cost Hol- 
land dear in the loss of all the barrier 
;towns, and although second battaiions 
were raised, and at one time it mustered 
six thousand strong, the Scots Brigade 
suffered so severely that in 1747 it was 
reduced to three hundred and thirty men. 
At Roucoux, General Colyear’s regiment 
stood exposed for over two hours to in- 
cessant artillery fire, though by retiring a 
little it might have been placed under 
cover. It ‘was thought requisite that 
they should appear in full view of the 
French.” Yet, under this severe ordeal, 
“the whole Brigade seemed immovable, 
except when the frequent breaches made 
,in the ranks required to be closed up.” 
| So steady were the Scotch soldiers that 
ja Dutch general previously prejudiced 
jagainst them, held them afterwards in 
high honor, and retorted on one occcasion 
to a foreign prince who criticised the size 
|of the men compared with the German 
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regiments: “I saw the day that they 
looked taller than any of your grenadiers.” 
At Val and Bergen op-Zoom there was 
much slaughter among the Scots, and io 
the unsuccessful defence of the latter 
place the struggle was so fierce that Col- 
year’s battalion which went into action 
six hundred and sixty strong, came out 
with one hundred and fifty-six men. Ma- 
jor Murray quotes from an old writer this 
description of the strife: “ Overpow- 
ered by numbers, deserted and alone, the 
Scotch assembled in the market-place, 
and attacked the French with such vigor, 
that they drove them from street to street, 
till fresh reinforcements pouring in com- 
pelled them to retreat in their turn, dis- 
puting every inch as they retired, and 
fighting till two-thirds of their number fell 
on the spot, valiantly bringing their colors 
with them, which the grenadiers twice re- 
covered from the midst of the French at 
the point of the bayonet. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said the conquering general to ‘two of- 
ficers who had been taken prisoners, — 
Lieutenants Travers and Allan MacLean 
— ‘had all conducted themselves as you 
and your brave corps have done, I should 
not now be master of Bergen-op-Zoom.’ ”’ 

In May of that year, Henry Douglas, 
Earl of Drumlanrig, whose tragic death 
seven years later closed a brave career, 
got a commission to raise a regiment of 
two battaNons and twenty companies in 
the Highlands, for the service of the 
States of Holland, and when in 1749 the 
second battalion was reduced after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it was brought 
back by him to Scotland at his own ex- 


pense. There lies before us an order-| 


not understand English, its expect that 
the officers will take care to have it ex- 
plained in their own language, that nota 
man may pretend ignorance.” At Gor- 
cum, the day before the officers off dut 

were ordered “to be at the Great Cot, 
fee-House to-morrow morning, half an 
hour before nine, in order to go and wait 
upon the Staits,” and on the 2nd May, 
immediately before marching to join the 
garrison at Breda, the officers were or- 
dered always to “bring their spontons 
with them” to parade, “in order to learn 
to salut.” On 16th May it is mentioned, 
“whoever has letters to send to their 
friends in Scotland, are to send them to 
the Coll’s quarters, who will get them free 
of postage,” and, at Vianen, the festival 
of a national saint is marked by an order 
not without interest. On ordinary occa- 
sions the parole was the name of some 
Dutch town, but on the 30th November it 
is “St. Andrew and Scotland,” and the 
order runs, ** The men to be particularly 
careful to make no disturbance on the 
streets this night. The Patroles to goe 
every hour after Tattoe, and to confine all 
they can find making disturbances.” In 
garrisons which included troops of vari- 
ous nations, occasions of disturbance were 
not hard to find, and at Breda we find 
'them provided against thus: “It must 
| be told the men, man by man, that the 
soldiers of the respective regiments must 
live together in good harmony, the offi- 
cers and under-officers to take care that 





|no disturbance happens. Whoever diso- 
| beys these orders, whether in the fault or 
‘not, shall be severelie punished,” while a 


| general order was issued by General Van 


book of this regiment from 8th February, | Leyden, on the same subject, a few days 
1748, to 14th August, 1749, which records | later. The discipline appears to have 
the names of the officers and illustrates | been good, though there are orders for 
the discipline, and to some extent the dress | detachments for the execution of prison- 


of the old Scots Brigade. Judging from 
a reference to a non-commissioned officer 
broken at Burntisland, it would seem that 
the regiment embarked there, and during 
the period to which the book relates, it 
was stationed at Gorcum, in garrison at 
Breda, in cantonments at Vianen and the 
neighborhood, in whole or in part at Bom- 
mel, and finally at Venlo. The activity of 
the tailors and several orders relating to 
exercise would indicate that the regiment 
had been recently raised, and on the 25th 
of March, 1748, the articles of war, of 
which two copies had been prepared in 
English, were ordered to be read over to 
the companies in turn. The order of the 


ers, and one or two cases of drumming 
jout. Thus, on 14th August, 1749, the 
general order runs: “A captain, 3 subs, 
6 sergts., and 150 granadiers, to be on the 
Parade at the Barricks, at 5 o’clock this 
afternoon, in order to whip away a corpl. 
of Lord Drumlanrig’s Regt. The three 
Scots Batts. furnishes the above detach- 
ment.” The regimental order is more 
particular in improving the occasion for 
the benefit of the defaulter’s comrades. 
“Fifty grenadiers to be under arms at 5 
this afternoon, on the parade. of Genl. 
Stuart’s regt., to whip out Charles Doug- 
| las, Corpl. of Granadeers, who, forgetting 
| the tyes of Gratitude he owes to my Lord, 





day concluded with a note in these terms: | and attempting to seduce the men to de- 
“As there are several of them that do|sert, has thereby rendered himselt un- 
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worthy of being among honest people, for 
the above defaults, officers for that duty, 
Capt. Colquhoun and Lieut. Sutherland.” 


The carrying off of wood by the soldiers | 
from the dykes and elsewhere seems to| 


have been a subject of trouble with the 
municipal authorities, while one or two 
touches of a lighter character occasionally 
crop up. Thus, an information is taken 
at the guard-room upon Rod. M‘Kenzie, 
for stabbing Captain Chalmers’ dog, while 
on 4th May, 1749, “ Coll. Stuart begs that 
if any of the officers has the 4th volume 
of Jom Fones, they will be so good as 
return it.” On the Ist of July the regi- 
ment marched by Bois-le-Duc, St. Oudin- 
roy, Helmont, and Meyle, to Venlo, and 
the orders illustrate the interest taken by 
other kingdoms in the affairs of the Low 
Countries. At Helmont, on the 4th, it is 
observed, “* As to-morrow’s quarters is in 
the Austrian territorys, it’s expected that 
the men will be particularly careful of 
their behaviour,” while next day they are 
iniormed, “As the Regt. is to march 
through the Prussian territorys, the men 
must be extreamly Regular in keeping 
their divisions, and not to straggle.” We 
can imagine the drill-masters of the most 
exacting of martinets, scanning with criti- 
cal eyes the ranks of the Scottish soldiers, 
and it is satisfactory to find the order of 
the 6th, at Venlo, conclude thus: “ My 
Lord acquaints the battalion that he is 
very well satisfied wt. them for yr. behav- 
iour upon the March To-day.” If these | 
extracts give a peep into the economy | 
and actual life of “the old brigade,” the 
list of officers is noteworthy as showing 
how thoroughly Scotch it was. A Stew- 
art was lieut.-colonel, the majors were.a 
Young and a Leslie, and the captains, Sir 
George Colquhoun, a MacLeod, a M'‘Kie, 
a Douglas, a Macdonald, a Chalmers, a 
Johnstone, a Dundas, a Pringle, a Keith, 
a Cunningham, a Barbour, a Sinclair, an 
Oswald, a Stuart, and a MacLean. As 
was befitting, three Douglases were 
found among the subalterns, and indeed 
the only gentleman whose name does not 
give him a passport to a Scottish regi- 
ment is one Lieut. John Budge. 

A Lieut.-General Halket at the same time 
commanded a regiment in the service of 
the States, and the brigade trained many 
an officer whose exertions were afterwards 
given to his own country. Some held 
high commands under Marlborough, and 
among those of a later date were Colonel 





Keith, General Fraser who fell at Sara- 
toga, and Sir William Stirling of Ardoch. 
The closing years of its service in Hol- 
land were not happy. It was to some 
extent reduced, and at the same time 
flooded with foreigners, while the disputes 
arising out of the American War made its 
position a far from enviable one. When 
the Dutch joined the Armed Neutrality, 
the Scottish officers petitioned that it 
should be recalied, but the request was 
refused, and when war broke out it was 
sent by the States to garrison the inland 
frontier. But in 1793, when the greatest 
contest Great Britain has ever had forced 
upon her had to be resolutely faced, Mr. 
Pitt was not the statesman to neglect any 
source of strength upon which he could 
draw. The Scots Brigade was then re- 
called, and as the 94th of the British line 
served at the Cape of Good Hope, in !n- 
dia, and throughout the Peninsular War. 
Disbanded in 1818, with other regiments, 
after the Peace of Paris, its long and stir- 
ring career of over two hundred years 
came to an end, but there remained for it 
a fictitious existence, which introduces to 
a curious result. A new 94th was raised 
five years after the old was disembodied, 
and on this occasion, says Grant, “the 
green standard of the old brigade of im- 
mortal memory was borne through the 
streetsfrom the castle of Edinburgh by a 
soldier of the Black Watch, thus identify- 
ing the new regiment with the old.” 
Where are we to find it now? “ High- 
flying statesmen, who scorn tradition and 
make war upon custom,” perform marvel- 
lous feats, and when the representatives 
of the veterans on whom William of 
Orange principally relied, appear as ** Con- 
naught Rangers,” it is impossible not to 
feel that a great step has been accom- 
plished in the pacification of Ireland. In 
the metamorphosiswhich the British army 
has recently undergone, the 94th has been 
slumped with the 88th, and so baptized! 
Much light is thrown upon national 
character, by the fact that the old title of 
the- Scottish monarch was not king of 
Scotland, but “ King of Scots.” It wasa 
title that held true in adversity as well as 
in prosperity, and might be retained in 
exile without pretence. /2 partibus infi- 
delium it was still acknowledged, and the 
Scotsman, while he exhibited the full 
truth of the saying, omune solum forti 


| patria, never forgot his nationality. The 


Cunningham of Enterkin, General Mur- | 
ray, successor of Wolfe at Quebec and! 


detender of Minorca, Sir Robert Murray 


| 


story of the old brigade, which we have 
been able only to faintly sketch, is there- 
fore an important phase of the history, if 
not of Scotland, at least of the Scottish 
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nation. May we venture to express the 
hope that some one who has leisure and 
love for the subject, may render to the 
Scots Brigade the service which Father 
Forbes-Leith has paid to the men-at-arms 
who so faithfully held up the Lilies. The 
regimental books are preserved at the 
Hague, and the baptismal and marriage 
registers of the brigade, long deposited in 
the consistory chamber of the Scottish 
Church at Rotterdam, were surrendered to 
the municipality along with other records 
of the same kind in 1811. When Stevens 
wrote his history of the Church they were 
preserved in the Stadt-house, where no 
doubt they stillremain. They cover most 
of the eighteenth century, and must afford 
valuable material for the student of geneal- 
ogy. But interesting as that might be to 
some, it is on broader grounds that the 
enquiry is to be desiderated. The effect 
of the brigade as a fighting force, the in- 
fluence of the private relations and aims 
of individuals trained in it on public 
events, the enterprise and the aspirations 
to which it gave scope, and the principles 
and opinions to which its existence bore 
witness, open a wide field of reflection, 
and to work it out would be to add much 
that might help in the true appreciation 
of the past. But whether the quest ad- 
vanced us a little towards a philosophy of 
history or not, it were bound to yield an 
inspiring record of Scottish endurance 
and Scottish prowess. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE SPHINX. 


SIDNEY MALREWARD and Frank Main- 
waring were at Christ Church together, 
but they had not seen each other for sev- 
eral years until they met at Cairo this 
spring. Malreward had entered political 
life, and sat for three years in Parliament, 
but lost his seat on the accession of the 
Tories to power in 1874. Immediately 
after his defeat he went abroad. His 
friends and enemies (and of the last he had 
more than he deserved) were periodically 
reminded of his existence by letters in 
newspapers and articles in reviews full of 
denunciations of ministers and consular 
agents, dated sometimes from Peking, and 
at other times from Pernambuco, now from 
the Fiji Islands, and again from the Bluff 
of Yokohama, When in the House Malre- 
ward had sat on the Ministerialist benches, 
but he had always been considered a free 
lance, and when the slender thread which 
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tied him to a party was snapped, he de- 
lighted in nothing so much as in corrosive 
epigrams and acidulated epithets, attacks 
on the insincerity of the Cabinet, and ex- 
posures of the blunders of the Opposition. 
He was often right, but occasional thrusts, 
however deftly inflicted, do not give a man 
that character for solidity of judgment 
which is the only passport to permanent 
reputation in England. His treatment of 
those who differed from him was con- 
temptuous, and his conciliatory manner 
had been neatly described as never going 
beyond “a repellent affability.” Thus, 
when he entered the House at five-and- 
twenty, he had been called brilliant and 
promising; and when he returned to En- 
gland at five-and-thirty he was pronounced 
clever and impracticable. The harder fea- 
tures of his character became more promi- 
nent every day, and he was on the verge of 
becoming a club-house Apemantus when 
he made a friendship which transfigured 
his life. Ina fit of weariness he went to 
Palestine. There, as he was wandering 
with a sneer on his lip from holy place 
to holy place, he met Colonel Bayard. 
From a conversation with him at the foot 
of Mount Carmel Malreward dated the 
beginning of a new life. Old things were 
forgotten ; favorite doctrines and phrases 
consigned to the limbo of forgetfulness. 
New interests were awakened, and he be- 
gan to approach the real question, viz., the 
duties men and nations owe to their neigh- 
bors, inanew spirit. After a while, follow- 
ing Bayard’s advice, he went to London 
and worked as he had never worked be- 
fore. He devoted himself to charitable 
and social institutions, and strove not to 
reorganize, but to reanimate them. After 
two years his health broke down, and the 
doctors prescribed change and rest. He 
found an old friend named Eldred Waver- 
ton going to Egypt, and this decided his 
destination. Two days after they arrived 
at Cairo they met Mainwaring, who had 
been at college with both of them, and 
who had come out to add another to the 
already long list of books on the economi- 
caland financial condition of Egypt. His 
views were those of a large number of 
Englishmen. He hated sentimental states- 
manship, and believed that every question 
resolved itself at last into a sum in arith- 
metic. Before he and his old friend had 
been an hour together, he felt that he was 
altered in many ways. Malreward referred 
to principles of action and motives of na- 
tional conduct that never entered into his 
(Frank Mainwaring’s) head as operative 
on either individual or senate. The weight 
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attached to conscience and the ignoring of 
selfishness as a motive seemed to show 
that Malreward had gone over to the philo- 
sophic Radicals, whose names were abomi- 
nable to Mainwaring; but a few minutes 
after this suspicion had dawned on his 
mind, Malreward lashed out so savagely 
on the speech of a leading Radical states- 
man that Mainwaring was puzzled. How- 
ever, it is not easy to talk politics in Cairo 


Great Pyramid, and enjoying a modest 
dinner picnic fashion at its base, the three 
reclined watching the full moon, and let- 
ting the soft sand drop in powdery streams 
through lazy fingers beneath the shadow 
of the Sphinx. 

The desert stretched, a bright expanse, 
under the shining moon. The Sphinx, 
looking more human than it ever looks by 
day, rose like a great rocky island out of 





when we are there for the firsttime. There | the seaof sand. Behind towered the vast 
are so many colors, such harmonies and | rampart of the oldest of the Pyramids with 
contrasts, such flushes of bright hues and ja slight flush of pale red suffusing and 
varieties of intertwining forms all around | softening its rough face. The Pyramid of 


one; and then, above all, there is such a! 
vivid movement of life in street and bazaar, | 


Chephren was in shadow. 
“ The sentiment that overpowers every 


down the steps of tall, cool mosques, and other with me,” said Malreward, “as I 
around the twisted pillars of many-arched | look at the Sphinx is one of compassion, 
fountains, that your eyes are too actively | There is something inexpressibly sad in 


employed for unruly tongues to jangle. 


| the loneliness of this creature. Here in 


It happened, then, that the familiar En-| the desert, surviving all who understood 
glish themes were only referred to once | its purpose, all who reverenced its power, 


during the first three days of their stay, 
and the friends saw and enjoyed to the 
full. In Malreward’s travelling days he 
would have made it a point of duty not to 
go to see the Pyramids or the Sphinx, 
which he considered monuments of pride, 
cruelty, and folly. His opinions, however, 
about the relative proportion of things 7x 
rerum natura, and of himself in particu- 
lar, were changing. He realized that he 
could not afford to send ancient history 
to Coventry. He spent hours in the mu- 
seum. He pondered in the darkness of 
Coptic churches and in the glare of the 
thronged El Azhar, and when he spoke it 
was as one who had for a long time seen 
men “as trees walking,” but who now had 
brought the two lines of his intellectual 
life into contact. All that experience of 
foreign travel and observation, which had 
supplied him with statistics whereupon to 
base cynical criticisms on humankind, was 
henceforth to be so much fuel wherewithai 
to feed the flame of a bright and active 
conscience. And conscience with Malre- 
ward was not as it too often is —a whip 


kept in an oratory for private flagellation : | 


it was a lighthouse that he was responsible 
for, and on the brightness and steadiness 
of its lamp the fate of millions depended. 
The caustic rhetoric.that had spent itself 
in the House in proving the tergiversation 
of ministers and the apathy of the Oppo- 


| it remains ‘ for the people’s pity and won- 
|der.” If it could open those closed lips 
‘and tell us what it told the generation 
that created and adored it, would it have 
| anything to say to which we should care 
to listen?” 

“The Arabs call the Sphinx Adn’/ él, 
‘the Father of Terror,’ and the name is 
fitly chosen. For from its age, from its 
size, from its strength, it seems suited to 
be the parent of all the progeny of demons 
that through the peopled centuries have 
cowed hearts, and crushed wills, and 
usurped the sceptre of God. I hate the 
| thing with its calm face and bestial body,” 
| said Mainwaring with a passion he rarely 
| showed in his voice. 

“It is a quotation beloved by tourists,” 
said Waverton, “ but I cannot help, when- 
ever I come here, recalling the short chap- 
ter about the Sphinx in ‘Eéthen.’ You 
remember, ‘Upon ancient dynasties of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian kings, upon 
Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Otto- 
man conquerors, upon Napoleon dreaming 
of an Eastern empire, upon battle and 
pestilence, upon the ceaseless misery of 
the Eyyptian race, upon keen eyed travel- 
lers, Herodotus yesterday and Warburton 
to-day — upon all and more this unworldly 
Sphinx has watched, and watched like a 
| providence with the same earnest eyes, 
|and the same sad, tranquil mien. And 








sition was employed in finding fault with we, we shall die, and Islam will wither 
the past. Henceforward there was hope | away, and the Englishman, straining far 
for the world. A new departure had been | over to hold his loved India, will plant a 
taken. A new era was about to dawn. | firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit 
What it was, Mainwaring was for some |in the seats of the faithful, and still that 
time at a loss to understand, until after | sleepless rock will lie watching and watch- 
secing the sun set from the summit of the | ing the works of the new, busy race with 
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those same sad, earnest eyes, and the 
same tranquil mien everlasting.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mainwaring, “war and 
tyranny. Conquerors crushing Egypt in 
their grasp and using it as a foothold 
whence they may stride on to crush yet 
more distant lands. For my part I feel 
the necessity of such things, yet wish that 
they were not needed. But I suppose 
they are the ugly consequences of that 
law which declares that the civilization of 
the West must have its turn and dominate 
the East.” 

“Surely,” replied Waverton, whose 
opinions and language were colored by 
those of Malreward, “it is time we had 
outlived the idea that the word civilization 
is a monopoly of Europe and America, 
and indeed (for that is what we mean in 
our hearts) peculiar to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Am I to be asked to believe that 
the civilization of Egypt dates from Na- 
poleon I., and goes no further back? 
Were the architects who built magnificent 
Thebes savages, and the soldiers who 
played écar/é amidst its ruins, and stuck 
up a placard inscribed ‘ To Paris’ on its 
most stately pylon, civilized men?” 

“ No one would go so far as that now,” 
said Malreward. “But I should like to 
sift that statement of yours, Mainwaring. 
When you say that the civilization of the 
West must dominate the East, do you 
mean that the Western nations must con- 
quer the East as the French have con- 
quered Algiers, the Spaniards Cuba, and 
we ourselves India?” 

“I believe there is no evading that 
somewhat stern interpretation of my 
words,” replied Mainwaring reluctantly. 

“That was really my conviction,” re- 
turned Malreward, “all the time that I 
was supposed to be making laws for my 
unhappy country. In fact 1 repeated my 
political belief as the chivalrous Poles 
said their credo in church, with my sword 
drawn in my hand and my face turned to 
the east.” 

* And have you changed your opinion?” 
asked Mainwaring. 

“So completely that every structure of 
argument built on those lines seems frail 
and foolish beyond description,” said 
Malreward emphaticaily. 

* Tell me, and I shall perhaps get an 
explanation of many changes that have 
been puzzling me of late in my old friend,” 
said Mainwaring. 

** Since you desire it,” returned Malre- 
ward, “and the time and place are ger- 
mane to such speculations, I will tell you 
how after long consideration of these 
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matters I was helped to find a definition 
which gave me a glimpse of light. But I 
never dreamed that any one would attempt 
to carry my theory into practice until in 
this year of grace 1883, and in this country 
of riddles I seem to espy a kind of hope.” 

Mainwaring and Waverton expressed 
surprise, and the former pressed tor a full 
explanation with a promise not to inter- 
rupt unless under special provocation. 

There was a pause of at least a minute 
before Malreward complied with the in- 
vitation and addressed himself to reply to 
the objectors. 

“ Surely this ever-recurring question of 
the relations of the Western peoples to 
the Eastern remains in the unsatisfactory 
state in which we find it to-day because 
we have never taken the trouble to geta 
definition of civilization. There are two 
views diametrically opposed to each other. 
One party says, ‘ Leave nations, distin- 
guished from us by race and religion, and 
separated from us by leagues of land and 
sea, alone. Why should we force our- 
selves and our institutions on Zulus and 
Egyptians, on Chinese and Japanese? 
Why not leave them unvisited by the mis- 
sionary, and his companion the inevitable 
gun-boat? If they are torn by wars, let 
them alone to stew in their own juice. If 
they are our neighbors and jeopardize our 
interests, and the cry of pruximus ardet 
is raised, let us limit our interference 
sternly and distinctly to the protection of 
those imperilled interests, and when these 
are secured let us withdraw with all 
speed.’ Another party begins by assum- 
ing that the Western man is undoubtedly 
in the position of superiority, and has a 
mission, in the most imperious sense of 
that widely used word, to teach the East- 
ern man all the lore his inquiring spirit 
and varied experience have garnered 
through centuries of activity, and above 
all, to begin by obliging him to make a 
clean sweep of all practices and preju- 
dices, creeds and customs, which stand 
in the way of the process of de-Orientaliza- 
tion. Ifthe Asiatic or the African wears 
flowing robes, restrain his limbs in a tight 
surtout; if he writes from right to left, 
make him write from left to right; if he 
travels on a camel, make him travel in a 
train; if he drinks water, teach him to 
drink wine; if he eats with his fingers, 
compel him to eat with a fork. Have I 
stated the case fairly or not? Grant that 
I have, for the sake of argument for a mo- 
ment, and rout me in detail afterwards.” 

Mainwaring and Waverton assented, 
but with rights reserved. 
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*“ Well, then,” continued Malreward, 
“my main point is this. That the West- 
ern man does this too often in a masterful 
spirit, without sympathy and without ex- 
amination, and that in the process he 
involves himself in countless contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, as well as in 
costly and sanguinary wars. And then, 
that having a wakeful and sensitive con- 
science, though its prickings are felt more 
commonly after an injustice has been 
cone than when he is preparing to com- 
mit it, he is ill at ease with himself, and 
lets the Oriental discover, when he has 
thoroughly unfitted him for the country 
in which God has put him, that he is 
half afraid he has made a mistake after 
all——” 

“This is not so clear,” interrupted 
Mainwaring. “The fatal fluency with 
which my honorable friend was twitted in 
a certain debate at the Union has assur- 
edly led him astray.” 

“No,” said Malreward. “It is the 
point | am most anxious to bring out. | 
do not know that I should quarrel with 
masterful reorganization if it were consis- 
tently carried out, and if we believed in 
it ourselves. But ever and anon we let 
the Oriental see that we are not quite cer- 
tain we have been on the right tack, and 
that we are by no means sure that the 
medicine we have been administering is 
the proper prescription for the patient. 
For the sake of antithesis and precision 
you employed the words Western man 
and Eastern man, and that use of the 
singular bas led you into a fallacy. You 
may personify the West for rhetorical 
purposes, but you do not thereby make it 
an individual. The government of En- 
gland, to narrow the issue, resolves to 
annex and civilize according to its view of 
that word an Indian State. When the 
annexation and civilization are accom- 
plished, evils are found to exist in the 
State, as it was perfectly fair to expect 
they would continue to do for some time. 
Then a section of the English people cry 
out that we have done the Hindoos no 
good, but the best-informed portion of the 
English people probably know that a 
great many practical venefits have been 
conferred on the natives.” 

“There is truth in what you say,” re- 
plied Mainwaring. ‘Your arguments 
move me, however, but do not remove me. 
I grant that it is impossible to expect all 
Englishmen to think alike on any ques- 
tion, much less on one of foreign policy.” 

Malreward saw his way to making his 
favorite point. 





“But I maintain that if we had a defini- 
tion of civilization to fall back upon and 
appeal to, there would not be such a wide 
divergence of opinion on our duties to 
Eastern and other non-European peoples 
as there is at present. We are now most 
of us, I fear, content to regard civilization 
as a convenient phrase covering all that 
world of materialistic appliance and sci- 
entific discovery which the nineteenth 
century has developed in Europe and 
America. This system, with its vast 
apparatus for subduing the earth, we de- 
sire to see set up in all lands. The 
phrase ‘march of civilization’ is not 
quite so fashionable as it once was, but it 
is still heard occasioaally and it repre- 
sents a progress like that of the mythic 
Bacchus over India, only that instead of 
blushing vineyards and fountains running 
wine, the modern god would leave behind 
him stacks of smoking chimneys and 
streams black with the refuse of chemical 
manufactories.” 

“T fancy,” said Mainwaring, “that 
Waverton and I are prepared to agree in 
the main with what you say, though we 
might wish it said in less tropical lan- 
guage. However, we will look over that 
if you give us a definition of your own. 
Let us see you try your hand at building a 
house if only to give us the neighborly 
pleasure of proving that your edifice is 
not a whit more stable than those you 
have demolished.” 

* Agreed,” said Malreward. “I will 
try a definition of the civilized man then. 
He is the man who makes the most of 
the powers God has given him, and the 
world God bas put himin. The man who 
does this has a right to teach his brother 
who does not do it. He does not merely 
go and compel him to make a railway or 
a canal, or to lay a line of telegraphic 
wires on pain of having his country taken 
from him. He requires improvements 
and reforms of all kinds, beginning with 
the reform of the man himself.” 

“ Again you are speaking of a nation as 
if it were a unit, which if you persist in 
doing, we shall have fresh confusion,” 
said Mainwaring. 

Malreward answered as if he had ex- 
pected the objection. 

“I did it on purpose to bring out the 
fact that the individual must be first 
reformed, made honest, self-reliant, obedi- 
ent, punctual, truth-telling. In a word, 
must be taught to make the most of him- 
self before you can expect him to make 
the most of the place in which he is put. 


| Mr. Gladstone, in his much-abused and 
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little-read volume on Church and State, 
says: ‘The State and the Church are 
both of them moral agencies. But the 
State aims at character through conduct, 
the Church at conduct through charac- 
ter.’ You admit that these are the two 
powers which have set about the task of 
reforming the world. I say a nation with 
an instructed conscience which has en- 
abled it to recognize its obligations to its 
people and to give them intelligent teach- 
ing, strict laws, and free institutions, is 
bound also, on the principle of xodblesse 
oblige, to try to induce a nation long kept 
in a prison of ignorance, superstition, 
and semi savagery, to come from darkness 
to light. Civilization, defined as I have 
defined it, will induce a man to approach 
another in the two ways-named just now. 
It will labor to improve him in conduct 
and character. This is a very different 
thing from telling him that unless he cuts 
a canal through his country, or buys piece 
goods of your Manchester, you will bom- 
bard his towns, land on his coast, and 
dictate a treaty to him in his capital.” 

“We shall be led in a direction in 
which we do not wish to go if we suffer 
you to proceed without interruption,” 
said Waverton. ‘“ Your beneficent civili- 
zation with all its professions of respect 
for the territorial rights of others is to 
be, after all, an aggressive missionary 
power.” 

“ Besides,” added Mainwaring, “ you 
have to remember one thing after all. 
We desire an outlet for our manufactures 
and employment for our young men. 
You will both call me a Philistine, but you 
cannot dispute the truth of the statement. 
England is not an educational establish- 
ment. It is a mercantile firm anxious to 
increase the number of its customers. 
The Western must approach the Eastern 
in one of three ways, by war, by religion, 
or by trade. Now, though recent facts 
tell against me, I am optimist enough to 
say that 1 believe fighting is going out. 
It is possible that the growth of scepti- 
cism may drive the clergy in despair of 
doing anything at home to go out in 
larger numbers than they have hitherto 
done, and so missions may become an im- 
portant factor in the question; but it is 
certain that we shall go on manufacturing 
cotton goods, and that we shall be obliged 
to make people buy them. It is a mate- 
rial question after all. The countries that 
tried to keep us out have one by one been 
compelled to open their ports. ‘ The 
diapason of our policy’ is commerce. It 
is impossible to ignore the moving power 





of the world. In the days of old the cities 
rose into prominence and sunk into decay 
as the trade stream washed their busy 
quays. Coptos, whence the clerks and 
hook-balancing caste of Egypt takes its 
name, is the emporium one day.* Alter 
a while Myos Hormos has greater advan- 
tages and supersedes Coptos, to be in 
turn thrust into the background by Philo- 
teras Portus, which had a commercial 
reputation in the days of the Pharaohs. 
As it was in the beginning so it is to-day. 
It is not by ethical theories but by mutuai 
interests that the nations will be guided 
in their treatment of each other.” 

Malreward replied, speaking rapidly 
and earnestly, — 

“This might have been the last word 
on the question some years ago, but we 
have learned, I sincerely believe, that this 
is not the sum of the whole matter. Be- 
lieve me, the question has widened. 
There is a fourth speaker who will have 
to be listened to. Besides the soldier, 
the missionary, and the merchant, there 
is the man in politics,’ not the politi- 
cian, remember; and if he says, with no 
uncertainty in his tone, what shall be our 
animating principle, and appeals to the 
national conscience we shail find that 
henceforth the dealings of States with 
each other will be swayed by higher laws 
than have been recognized before. Not 
what we can get out of the country, but 
what we can make of the man in it will be 
the first consideration. I do hope that a 
beginning is being made here in Egypt. 
It seems to me that this occupation is one 
of the gfeatest events in the history of the 
world, Itis an opportunity which is an 
importunity crying, trumpet-tongued, to 
every man concerned to try to make this 
the starting-point of a new policy. The 
unique character of this country makes it 
a duty of extraordinary interest, and of 
course of extraordinary difficuity.” 

“ We are all agreed as to the difficulty,” 
said the two listeners, for Maireward’s 
flowing speech compelied them to adopt 
that subordinate part. 

“] grant,” continued Malreward, “ that 
we are here under circumstances that can 
never be expected to recur, but 1 do say 


* See the inimitable burlesque prospectus in Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace’s ** Egypt and the Egyptian Ques- 
tion,”’ p. 49. 

t The whole passage whence the quotation comes is 
worth reading; ‘It :s speciatly true that he who holds 
offices of public trust runs a thousand hazards of sink- 
ing into a party man instead of man employing party 
instrumentality for its ulterior purposes ; ixto a politi= 
cian instead of man tn politics ; into an administrator 
instead of man in administration.’”? — Mr. Gladstone in 
“The State in its Relauons to the Church.” 
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that if we even partially succeed in carry- 
ing out our ideal, we shall have supplied a 
practical commentary on my definition of 
civilization, which I never expected to see 
in my most hopeful moments. We are 
here not to mow men down with shot and 
shell ——” 

“ We had to begin with that, though, 
you must admit,” muttered Mainwar- 
ing; but Malreward took no notice of the 
interruption save by repeating the sen- 
tence he had just uttered, with more in- 
cisive emphasis, — 

“We are not here to mow men down 
with shot and shell, or to force them to 
change their religion, or to oblige them to 
change graceful garments for hideous 
ones. Weare here,as | believe from my 
heart, with a single eye to the good ofa 
people whose past has been piteous and 
hard beyond all words. We have come 
from our Western home on a mission 
which is many missions —in a word we 
are going, as far as I know for the first 
time, to try to make six millions of hu- 
man beings make the most of the powers 
God has given them, and the country God 
has putthem in. Just look at it in this 
light. A man acquires wide reputation if 
he secures the passing of one benevolent 
law through Parliament; we are going to 
readjust all the laws of a nation. A man 
gains the credit of being an enlightened 
statesman if he removes a single encum- 
bering weight from the Parliamentary ma- 
chine; we are going to create an entire 
constitution. A man is held to have de- 
served an honorable place in history if he 
introduces an improved agricultural proc- 
ess on farm or field; we have promised 
to improve the productive powers of the 
whole of the Nile valley. Army reform, 
sanitary reform, educational reform — all 
the tasks that bave hitherto been under- 
taken slowly and hesitatingly when they 
were demanded for ourselves, we are go- 
ing to undertake for a people to whom we 
are bound by the slenderest ties, and 
whose fields we are pledged to leave di- 
rectly we see them white to the harvest 
our efforts have enabled them to reap. 
For years I have been weary of our politi- 
cal shortcomings and social hypocrisies ; 
but I aver that this high enterprise gives 
me hopes of our England — yes! and of 
the reality of the progress of our epochs 
that I have been a stranger to of late. It 
is surely refreshing to turn trom the sub- 





jects with which the thoughts of the En- | 
glish people have been employed for the | 
last three or four years, to this attempt at 

unselfish political action. It proves that | 


we really feel that we are stewards, not 
owners. It shows that we acknowledge 
that the vast estate of science and learn- 
ing, and experiénce, is not to be used to 
aggrandize England, but is to be regarded 
as charged with debts to others — freely 
we have received, freely we should give : — 


No man is the lord of any thing, 
Though in and of him there be much consist- 
ing, 
Till he communicate his parts to others : 
Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Where ihey’re extended; who, like an arch, 
reverberates 
The voice again, or, like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.” * 


“ This is a new. doctrine in politics, and 
savors too strongly of the romantic school 
for me,” said Mainwaring. “I think we 
shall have to pay dearly for furnishing you 
with an acted commentary on your defini- 
tion of civilization. We had two legiti- 
mate and obvious courses open to us; 
either of them would have been inteliigi- 
ble to the Egyptians and the European 
powers. They are briefly ‘to go’ or ‘to 
stay.’ There can be no doubt that we 
should have done good by the last course, 
but we will not discuss the question. I 
see one vulnerable point in your argu- 
ment, however, which must not be passed 
over. You represent England as the in- 
heritor of a storehouse of precious gifts, 
sciences, arts, and experiences, and you 
say she shows herself in a new and aobie 
light when she gives.of her abundance to 
Egypt, and sends her best men to under- 
take an enterprise as splendid in its un- 
selfishness as it is bold in the novelty 
of its conception.” 

* But £6 

Malreward interrupted, and continued, 
half answering the objector, half speaking 
to himself, — 

“ That it bristles with difficulty I admit, 
but it is something to have made an at- 
tempt so novel and so generous. Should 
it not succeed I can only adopt Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s reading of the great passage in 
* Macbeth,’ and say, if the worst comes to 
the worst, ‘We fai/,;’ but failure in such an 
attempt $8 better than victory with meaner 
motives, and it is better to be defeated in 
an attempt to drag Egypt from the sphinx- 
like shadow of an immemorial despotism 
than to add our names to the long cata- 
logue of tyrants who have attempted to 
keep her under the black shado@ beneath 





* Troilus and Cressida, act iii., sc. 3. 
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which her strength has dwindled and her 
energies withered for thirty centuries of 
bondage.” 

“ But” — said Mainwaring, “for I 
rebel against being overwhelmed by your 
words, however grandiloquent and copi- 
ous — you say we have given of our best. 
I say, in all fairness, we have not done so, 
for we have never had the courage of our 
Christian convictions. We are holding 
back, and carefully keeping behind, our 
Christianity ; and though we know that 
Mohammedan institutions are the real 
cause of Eyypt’s weakness, we are dis- 
couraging every attempt to reform El 
Islam. If a missionary were to make a 
convert of an Arab to-morrow, should we 
not do all we could, in the timidity begot- 
ten of a faith professed only with the lips, 
to compel him to keep his convictions to 
himself?” 

Malreward hesitated for a moment be- 
fore he replied. 

“T admit the truth of a part of your 
statement. In these days, a power en- 
trusted with the charge of reforming a 
Mohammedan population must copy the 
Gallio of history, who, recollect, is not the 
Gallio of the evangelical pulpit. The 
champions of liberty must remember that 
liberty in religion is the highest form of 
freedom, and for the present we may ap- 
parently put that last which should be 
first.” 

“I am glad I have got you to concede 
that much at all events, for that conces- 
sion convicts us of unreality,” said Main- 
waring. 

“ ] am not disposed to agree with you,” 
replied Malreward, “though I admit how 
telling and plausible your accusation 
seems. No! The motive power which 
induces us to make this attempt is the 
spirit of the divine founder of Christianity. 
In every other case apparently akin to 
this that I recall, there has been a differ- 
ence which, if rightly considered, proves 
the length and firmness of the step we 
have made. Hitherto we have sent sail- 
ors and soldiers in thousands, and trad- 
ers, who, though perhaps good Christians 
enough, have never attempted to conceal 
the overmastering selfishness of their mo- 
tives. This great body of soldiery and 
merchants has been accompanied, per- 
haps preceded, by a handful of mission- 
aries. In effect, from the nature of the 
case, there has been one apostle of Christ 
and a thousand apostles of Mars and 
Mammon. The nature of this attempt 
makes every man, be he soldier or civilian, 
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“T wish,” said Mainwaring despond- 
ingly, * I wish I could see a gleam of hope 
of all this coming true. I have not had 
time to study the country for myself, but 
from all I have read, I should say you will 
only galvanize the officials into activity 
for a few months. By August all their 
promises will have been forgotten, and by 
the end of the year most of your lay mis- 
sionaries who started high in hope in the 
autumn of 1882 will have sent in their 
resignations or returned, broken in health 
and spirits, anxious to bury in oblivion 
their share in the civilization campaign. 
Remember this is not the first time when 
an illustrious statesman has dreamed of 
the regeneration of Africa, and the benefi- 
cent reflex action of such a regeneration 
on Europe. Waverton will supply us with 
the peroration of Pitt’s memorable speech, 
for it is a stock passage for every budding 
orator to commit to memory.” 

Waverton was pleased at being able to 
comply with the request, and repeated the 
lines :— 

“ Then also will Europe, participating 
in African improvement and prosperity, 
receive an ample recompense for the tardy 
kindness, if kindness it can be called, of 
no longer hindering that continent from 
extricating herself out of the darkness 
which in other more fortunate regions has 
been so much more speedily dispelled. 


Nos ... primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit ]umina vesper.* 


“1 do not want a stronger passage in 
support of my case,” replied Malreward. 
“ Look at the map of Africa in Pitt’s time, 
a blank of unexplored regions, and com- 
pare it with the map of Africa now, and 
you see how much has been done in the 
seven decades that have passed since that 
speech was delivered. Because the ex- 
plorer, the missionary, the colonist, have 
done so much, I have confidence that they 
will do more. Compare the Egypt of to- 
day with the Egypt of the Mameluke beys, 
and surely, in spite of its long furrows of 
suffering, we see traces of improvement 
and auguries of hope.” 

“Of one thing we may be certain,” re- 
turned Mainwaring, that however egre- 


* Lord Stanhope mentions an incident connected 
with the delivery of this speech which shows how the 
orator acted on the painter’s motto, ‘* Never lose an 
accident:’’ **I have heard it related by some who at 
that time were members of Parliament, that the first 
beams of the risingysun shot through the windows of 
the House in the midst of this final passage, and seemed 
as Pitt looked upwards to suggest to him without pre- 
meditation the eloquent simile and the noble Latin 
lines with which he concluded.’? — Stanhope’s Life of 


lawyer or man of science, a missionary.” | Pitt, p. 146. 
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gious may be your collapse, you will never 
acknowledge it. You believe in your pre- 
scriptions, and will declare they cure the 
patient even if he happens to drop through 
your fingers in the process. Faith is the 
power of ignoring failure.” 

“Say rather,” said Malreward, rising 
with the air of one who closes a discus- 
sion, “say rather there is no failure when 
there is faith, Of that we Western folk 
have far too little. Look there ” 

He pointed to their Arab servant, who, 
gravely and slowly, after the manner of 
his race, recited the prescribed prayers. 





The travellers waited until he had ended 
his devotions. Then ordered their car- 
riage, and drove back to Cairo in silence. 

A jagged cloud crossed the moon’s disc, 
and a trick of flitting shadow gave to the 
great stone lips of the mysterious creature 
the semblance of a cynic smile. 


From The Spectator. 
THE DESTINY OF HOLLAND. 


WE are not very fond of prophetic poli- 
tics, the drift of events being constantly 
deflected by unexpected accidents ; but it 
is sometimes necessary to notice possibili- 
ties still more or less in the air. It is 
said, and said in especial at great Jength by 
a diplomatist whose ideas are published in 
the Zimes, that many of the governments 
of Europe — and especially those govern- 
ments which are influenced by dynastic 
feelings —are greatly preoccupied with 
the situation in Holland, which is growing 
curiously like the situation in Denmark 
before King Frederick died. In Holland, 
as in Denmark, there is fear of the ex- 
tinction of the dynasty. Little hope is 
now entertained of the recovery of the 
Prince of Orange —a man, it is said, of 
the type with which great families end; 
and his father, though still alive, is an 
elderly man of sixty-seven, in uncertain 
health, and threatened, according to the 
telegrams, with a dangerous disease. 
“Carlsbad ” and “renal complaint” are 
words in conjunction which are full of sig- 
nificance to doctors. He has no other 
children, except a very young daughter, 
and no male collaterals; and while the 
Constitution of Holland does not provide 


for a female succession, the custom of the | Africa. On the other hand, France has 
‘always professed to see danger in the 
| strategical position of Luxemburg, which 


' Napoleon 111. offered to buy, and might 


German Empire definitely prohibits it. 
Holland will, therefore, de jure, lose Lux- 
emburg and Limburg, — just as England, 
or rather her kings, lost Hanover, and as 





OF HOLLAND. 


Denmark was held by German jurists to 
have lost Schleswig-Holstein. Under 
these circumstances, the succession to the 
throne of the Netherlands might become 
a question of the most serious moment. 
The Dutch, who have an intense feeling 
of nationality, and have carefully culti- 
vated a knowledge of their history, would 
almost certainly, if left to themselves, mod- 
ify their Constitution, and proclaim the 
king’s little daughter, as a princess of 
the direct stem of Orange, queen of the 
Netherlands, with a regency to direct her 
steps, and, possibly, it is rumored, an En- 
glish bridegroom. Their right to do this 
if they please is by European custom in- 
defeasible, and any interference with it 
would be as great an act of aggression as 
if we had invaded France on behalf of 
Charles X., or to suppress the republic 
when proposed by M. Thiers. The small- 
er States of Europe are, however, no longer 
completely free, except when protected by 
alliances, and the great powers will more 
or less claim a right to interfere. Hol- 
land, as it stands, is a treaty-made power, 
and the States interested in the treaties 
may claim —and we fear will claim —a 
veto upon any departure from the accepted 
law. The German Federal Council has, 
moreover, legal standing-ground as re- 
gards Luxemburg and Limburg, the sover- 
eignty of which either vests in the repre- 
sentative of the ancient house of Nassau, 
or, if his claims are considered barred 
by his action in 1866, as are those of the 
house of Hanover to the Brunswick suc- 
cession, in the Federal Council itself, 


| that is, practically in the German Empire. 


That body will have a much better right to 
dispose of the duchies than the Diet had 
to dispose of Schleswig-Holstein. Prince 
Bismarck is pretty certain not to forego 
the advantage which this situation gives 
him; and he may even demand that if 
Luxemburg and Limburg are to remain 
appanages, or if the Constitution is to be 
modified, Holland shall enter the Empire, 
say, on Bavarian terms. This arrange- 
ment would seat Germany at once on the 
open Atlantic, with a fleet which it would 
be easy to make large, with the mastery 
of the Eastern Archipelago, with a direct 
influence on China, and with a connection 
— which we see the German emperor did 
not forget in his interview of Sunday with 
the Boers—with the whole of South 


declare, if it were convenient, that with a 
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German prince in Holland the indepen- 
dence of Belgium would be in perpetual 
peril. Finally, the interest of Great Brit- 
ain in the matter hardly needs discussion. 
With a first-class power at Flushing, the 
English would, at all events, think them- 
selves menaced; and a wave of appre- 
hension rising rapidly into anger would 
undoubtedly pass over the land. The fact 
that England faced Cherbourg for ages 
without any loss of equanimity would be 
lost sight of in the fear that the new Ger- 
man ports might be so many additional 
dangers, and in the dread inspired by the 
perfect organization of the German army. 
There would be risk of a great European 
war; and in the presence of such a Ca- 
lamity France might come to an agree- 
ment which would leave no little States 
extant in western Europe. The Conti- 
nent, for English purposes, would consist 
only of great powers, while a new and 
very terrible power would be firmly estab- 
lished in Asiatic waters. 

We do not think any such situation 
fairly probable. In the first place, the 
house of Orange is not extinct yet, and, 
in spite of Dutch apprehensions it may 
never be; and while it lasts Holland is 
fairly safe. Her people will not enter the 
empire voluntarily, and Germany would 
not commence a war of pure aggression. 
The people do not want the consequent 
suffering, and the princes do not want the 
“solidification” which might follow a 
successful campaign. In the second 
place, there is no clear evidence that even 
if the failure of the Netherlands dynasty 
gave them a pretext for interference, or 
negotiations about Luxemburg roused 
popular passion, either the German chan- 
cellor or the German people desire to 
conquer Holland. They have not, since 
the peace of 1870, betrayed aggressive 
tendencies. They have eaten neither 
German Austria nor German Russia, but 
have endeavored, with apparent sincerity, 
to keep the peace. They would hardly 
care to trust their fleet to a disaffected 
population, or to add to their troubles a 
people who for years, possibly for centu- 
ries, would consider their independence 
violently brought to anerd. The desire 
for colonies, though undoubtedly strong 
with a section of the German people, is 
believed not to be shared by their states- 
men, who are very well aware that depen- 
dencies are seldom profitable, and are 
most averse to increasing the permanent 
and unavoidable calls upon the treasury 
and the army. It has been the policy of 
the Hohenzollerns to avoid such compli- 
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cations, and to seek trade outlets rather 
in eastern Europe than in Asiatic posses- 
sions. When the French army was going 
to Mexico, Prussia might have seized an 
South American territory she liked. 
Prince Bismarck’s profound content with 
M. Ferry’s conquests shows that he does 
not measure national strength by “ colo- 
nies;” and he knows that liability to 
foreign service is a terrible strain both 
upon the willingness and the discipline of 
aconscript army. The French organiza- 
tion breaks down under it; and M. Ferry 
is already trying the system which we 
were obliged to abandon, that of forming 
a separate army for Asiatic and African 
service. Prince Bismarck does not desire 
a war with France, with Russia looking 
on; while a compromise with France must 
involve the sacrifice of Belgium, and 
would secure a great addition alike to her 
population and her wealth. Statesmen 
think of the future, and Prince Bismarck 
would not look forward the more happily 
because France had a new and potent 
reason for desiring possession of the 
Rhine. Nations live a long while; and 
Germany, with Holland within her bound- 
aries sullen and dissatisfied, and France 
looking steadily across the Rhine, would 
not be so independent of external influ- 
ences, or so fearless of the rise of a mili- 
tary genius outside her borders, as she is 
now. She would be even more dependent 
upon the friendship of Austria, and her 
security requires that Austria should 
rather depend on her. 

Still we do not wonder that the situation 
in Holland creates some secret anxiety 
among politicians. It is a most unfortu- 
nate thing for a country not ready to de- 
clare itself a republic that its dynasty 
should come to an end; more unfortunate 
still when that dynasty reigns not by pre- 
scription, but in virtue of treaties not a 
century old; most unfortunate of all when 
the country is too weak to be independent 
of foreign influence. If the princess 
Victoria had died, and Germany had been 
able to declare for the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and France had supported the Duke 
of Cambridge, we should have had trouble 
here; and the position of Holland might 
conceivably be far worse than that. We 
could in the last resort have declared a 
republic, and defied invasion; but that 
is precisely what Holland cannot do. 
She could cut the dykes, but without great 
allies she would be powerless ; and what 
allies could she hope for who would at- 
tack Germany, Austria, and France in 
combination? The possible alarms Con- 
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tinental diplomatists almost as much as 
the probable ; and they have a motive for 
alarm beyond those which affect: the pub- 
lic. We take it to be an axiom charac- 
teristic of the whole class that they never 
quite trust the dynasties, never believe 
that royal persons will willingly forego 
territory, and never doubt that the dynas- 
ties are contending quite as much as the 
statesmen, aad are even hungrier for ag- 
grandisement. Kings are greedy, they 
say, and they do not like to hear of 
thrones without tenants, or provinces 
without fully recognized proprietors. We 
trust that this time their fears are ground- 
less, and believe, for the reasons we have 
given, that they are; but itis vain to deny 
that should the throne of Holland become 
vacant, Europe will have reason for a few 
days to await a German decision with 
some awe. If it were the decision of 
1864, the world might be in flames. 





From The London Times. 
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On Monday morning, the 19th May, the 
statue. having been handed over to the 
military authorities, an enclosure was 
erected round the monument, under the 
direction of Colonel Close, of Woolwich 
Arsenal. A number of artificers from the 
arsenal were then set to work erecting 
scaffolding and in punching off the heads 
of the rivets which held the head of the 
duke to the body. On the following day, 
when the result of the division in the 
House of Lords adverse to the removal of 
the statue became known, it was too late 
to stop the works, the head being then 
half off, and the derricks in position for 
lowering it to the ground. On Wednes- 
day morning the head with its cocked- 
hat and plumes was carefully and safely 
deposited on the ground, and placed in a 
corner of the enclosure on some blocks of 
wood. A curious discovery was then 
made in the interior of the duke’s cocked 
hat, in the shape of a perfect bird’s nest 
of twigs, evidently built by some indus- 
trious starling. 
on the crown of the duke’s head, and 
entrance to it was effected from under the 
ends of the great plume at the point of 
the hat. The nest was allowed to remain. 
The dimensions of the hat are four feet 
long by one and one-half feet high, the 
plume measuring three feet across, and 
the head and hat weighing about half a 
ton. It was found by Colonel Close on 
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inspection that the monument had been 
| cast in a great many pieces, four of which 
|were riveted together with bolts, the 
|others being forged together at the foun- 
dry, and therefore not being capable of 
division without injury to the work. The 
four riveted portions were the head and 
body of the duke, and the head and tail of 
the horse. Before these were divided it 
was necessary to find the position of the 
bolts from inside. A workman of medium 
size was hoisted for this purpose up to 
the neck, now bereft of the head, and he, 
with the greatest ease, slipped through 
the duke’s collar into the hollow bodies of 
the rider and the horse. He found plenty 
of room to stand up and walk about inside 
with freedom. The body of the duke, he 
found, was joined a little below the sword- 
belt, the horse’s head from the withers to 
a point above the breastplate in front, 
and the tail at the crupper. Throughout 
the metal was not less in thickness than 
half an inch, in some places being as 
much as two and one-half inches thick. 
The legs of the horse were solid, in order 
to support the weight of the statue, com- 
puted in all at thirty tons. The whole 
monument, with the exception of the 
plume, which is of copper, is made of gun 
metal of rather inferior quality, being that 
of guns captured by the duke in his va- 
rious engagements. The workmen were 
engaged yesterday in cutting the screws 
which held the trunk of the duke to the 
horse’s back, and on Saturday it is be- 
lieved that the work will have advanced 
sufficiently to allow of its being taken 
down, after which the removal of the 
horse’s head and tail will be carried out. 
When this has been completed, the horse 
will be turned upside down and placed on 
its back on a specially constructed truck 
now being built at Woolwich Arsenal. 
This will have to bear a weight of over 
eighteen tons. It will be fully a month 
before the monument is ready for starting 
for Aldershot, and it will be some time on 
the road, as a circuitous route will have 
to be taken to avoid weak bridges, hills, 
and archways. Mr. Boehm is busily en- 
gaged in modelling the new statue, but 
the work has not sufficiently advanced to 
| permit inspection, though before it is cast 
it will be open to view. The spurs of the 
now partially demolished statue, which 
were thought to have been lost, are in 
|safe keeping at the offices of the Board 
|of Works. The statue will be re-erected 
| outside the headquarters of the Aldershot 
| 














